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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
BANKKUPT. 


BY J. RK. 








(THREE FACES.) 
Hearing what others win, 
I've lately busy been, 

In counting o’er my treasure. 
So much of love I had, 

It made me very glad; 

Its worth I could not measure. 

* Short time with me abode 
That joyfulness; I owed 

So much it spoiled my pleasure, 
And soon began to sigh, 

“A helpless bankrupt I.” 
Within the by-gone years, 
A beaming face appears, 

O’erbrimming with affection, 

Its kindlyjglance oft cheered 
Me on; sometimes I feared 

Therein a sweet dejection 
Lurked. Oh, what love and joy 
Were lavished on that boy, 

He now knows through reflection, 
And oft repeats the cry, 

“An utter bankrupt I.” 
What face is this that shows 
As when the full moon glows 

*Mong stars that risk their splendor? 
With rapture and surprise 
I gaze into its eyes 

Of loving glance and tender— 
“For all the golden blaze 
It shed along thy ways, 

What fit return to render 

Canst find?” My sole reply, 
‘A blessed bankrupt I.” 
Another face is seen, 
Youthful, of manly mien, 

To whom I'm trebly debtor, 
My dreams of fancy, hope, 
It granteth largest scope; 

With no mistrust doth fetter 
My soul, whose swift-winged feet 
Hasten that force to greet, 

Morning and eve: the better 
Thereby I can descry, 

How wholly bankrupt I. 
Alas! some spend their might 
In toiling, day and night, 

To heap up earthly riches, 

But what, if through their greed, 
Of love they feel no need, 

Their money turn to switches, 
Wherewith themselves to scourge, 
Their sons to evil urge? 

Ofttimes great wealth bewitches 
Men 80, they live and die 
In wretched bankruptcy. 





Tw0O KINDS OF THINKING. 

Those who wish to show the utter inferi- 
ority of the feminine type of intellect to the 
masculine usually begin by begging the 
question. ‘They describe a certain form of 
mental action—the systematic, steady, me- 
thodical—and call that thinking and every- 
thing else dreaming. Then, since it is usual- 
ly easy to show that in this type of mind 
men excel women, it is equally easy to show 
that women have no power of thought com- 
pared with men. e 

And those who take this narrow view can 
doubtless cite the authority of some great 
names, When Huxley would describe the 
Perfect type of intellect, he describes it as 
“a cold clear logic-engine”; a definition 
which has the slight defect that it would as- 
sign at once to a lower sphere of intellect 
the names of Plato and Homer and Shak. 
Peare and Beethoven. But Tyndall, aman 
of far wider range of intellectual apprecia- 
tion than Huxley has always rejected any 
such narrow view, and has always named, 
48 first among his own intellectual masters, 
Emerson, No great poem, no great work 
of art was ever conceived or executed in a 





way that would satisfy these ‘‘logical” crit- 
ics, whether their criticism take the form 
of theology or of science. But the world 
is wiser than they, and its instincts recog- 
nize the true benefactors, whether in logic 
orinsong. Inthe longrun, indeed, human 
gratitude places the song above the logic; 
but it is enough for my present purpose if 
we place it as high. 

The ‘‘cold, clear logic-engine’”’ is pretty 
sure to get its immediate share of admira- 
tion; it is so easy to establish a standard for 
it, and to measure it by tests. When John 
Keats was a medical student, his mental 
habits conld be pretty well gauged by the 
prescribed examinations; but when he rose 
into the upper air of the ‘‘Ode to a Night- 
ingale” or ‘‘Eve of St. Agnes,” his medical 
teacher no doubt decided that his pupil had 
ceased to think and begun only to dream. 
We know from Lockhart that some of the 
old Scotch lawyers could never get over 
their disappointment when Walter Scott 
made the legal profession subordinate to 
poetry and novel-writing. ‘‘He wad hae 
made sic a respectable mon” they said ‘‘if 
he had but stuck to his ain profession.” 

The upshot of it is that besides the logi- 
cal and systematic type of intellect, there is 
another less easily measured and followed, 
which, for want of better names, we call 
the intuitive or imaginative. And here is 
where the intellectual claim of woman 
comes in; for it must be owned that her 
type of brain, such as it is, has far more in 
common with that which acts in the poet 
and the artist than with any other. And 
when we follow the matter farther, we find 
that this same type of mind, whatever we 
christen it, is the type which is needed 
to make the great scientific discoveries as 
well. This has been admirably discussed by 
Buckle in a short essay, to which I have 
several times referred—where he analyses 
the great steps taken by Newton in the law 
of gravitation, by Gethe in osteology and 
by Hatiy in crystallization and shows that 
they were not so much the result of contin. 
uous labor as strokes of something like gen- 
ius; and essentially analogous, as he points 
out, to the swift action of the feminine mind, 
To say that these great steps are not there- 
fore the result of thinking is simply to say 
that there is some process as good as think- 
ing, or better. 

Nor is this the end of it. In all practi- 
cal and public affairs, if we may trust the 
judgment of those who lead in such affairs, 
this peculiar type of mind is most impor- 
tant. Senator Hoar, who is admitted by all 
to be the ablest man now in public life in 
Massachusetts, has more than once expressed 
the belief that we need in that sphere—and 
also in the sphere of law and courts—less of 
the purely logical intellect, and more of that 
form of intellectual action which we term 
intuitive, and class as feminine. ‘‘A large 
part of our success in all public affairs” he 
once said “lies in forming correct opinions 
of the men with whom we deal, and where 
is the man who has not learned that with all 
his boasted intellect, he will commonly find 
his wife’s impressions of character more 
correct than his own?” 

If it be said that, in spite of all this, the 
great successes in literature, in art, in sci- 
ence, in public affairs are the successes of 
men, not of women, the answer is that this 
is shifting the ground. These differences 
are largely accounted for, in my judgment, 
by the fact that, until lately, women have 
not begun to have a fair chance in educa- 
tion or in the encouragement necessary to 
do great things. The mere fact that, down 
to this present hour, so many women who 
enter literature—the most open field of all— 
find it for their advantage, from George El- 
iot and George Sand downward, to wear the 
shelter of masculine names, is a sufticient 
proof that they have as yet no fair chance 
as women. It is also true that much of 
their intellectual action has been absorbed 
in a most important sphere left necessarily 
very much to them, the training and mould- 
ing of young children. But the one point 
now at issue is the comparative quality of 
intellect in the two sexes, and on this point 
I have never been able to see that men have 
any advantage. T. W. H. 
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ANOTHER TEMPEKANCE PETITION, 


I am requested by the secretary, of the 
Woman’s Christian Prohibitory League to 
point out that the last legislature in Massa- 
chusetts was called upon also to act upon 
petitions like the following, besides those 
mentioned by Mrs. Livermore: 

T. W. H. 
1o the Honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts in General Court assembled: 

We, the undersigned, citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, seapectialiy petition your honor- 
able body to legislate for measures whereby 





the traffic in intoxicating liquors for drink- 
ing purposes may be prohibited, and for 
the purpose of determining the will of the 
peop:e, respectfully beg that the following 
questions be submitted to the whole citizen 
people, male and female, above the age of 
twenty-one years, otherwise qualified to 
vote, on the first Monday in April, 1881: 
Shall the present license liquor law be re- 
pealed? Yesor no. Shall a Prohibitory 
Law be enacted? Yes or no. 
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OLD AND NEW CLUB OF MALDEN, 





The Association for the Advancement of 
Women has doubtless seen many good fruits 
of its organization, but it is perhaps not 
aware that there is a little club in the town 
of Malden, Massachusetts, which owes its 
first inspiration to the Woman’s Congress. 

In October, 1878, the Congress met at 
Providence, R. I., one of its members be- 
came so enthusiastic over its meetings there, 
and over the possibilities which they had 
proved might arise from the association of 
women in any goud work, that, on her re- 
turn home, she resolved to try the experi- 
ment of organizing a woman’s club. She 
therefore called together about twenty of 
her personal friends, and talked over with 
them the feasibility of such a plan. The 
friends were enthusiastic and sanguine; the 
meeting was organized; committees were 
formed; by-laws adopted; the club was born, 
and was given the name (suggested by Ed. 
ward Everett Hale’s magazine) ‘Old and 
New.” 

From this small beginning ‘‘Old and New” 
has gradually enlarged its membership and 
its plan of action until now, at the close of 
its second year, its members feel that their 
club is a well-established institution. 

Mutual honors and mutual work are its 
avowed first principles, and everything is 
managed in a democratic spirit. In order that 
all who wish may have a chance to hold 
office, learn committee-work, practise the 
art of presiding, etc., etc., officers are 
changed often, and it is one of the rules 
that no president shall serve for more than 
two years in succession. By this practice 
the club believe they will prevent their lead- 
ing members from becoming despotic, and 
will also serve the greatest good of the great- 
est number. 

The object of ‘‘Old and New” is, prima- 
rily, mutual improvement, while at the 
same time it tries to improve society in gen- 
eral and the condition of women in particu- 
lar. It is not a Suffrage club, nor indeed 
has it any speciality in view. While it dis- 
cusses any and every subject, it confines it- 
self to none. Although not a Suffrage club, 
any more than a literary or political club, 
distinctively, yet, of the fifty Malden wo- 
men who were registered as voters, fifteen 
were club members—the whole membership 
being fifty-eight. 

Two afternoon and one evening meeting 


are held every month from October to April’ 


inclusive. At the former, which are only 
open to women, the aim is to gain informa- 
tion by means of papers or lectures from 
persons well-informed on their respective 
topics, and to acquire experience and confi- 
dence by taking part in their discussion, 
At the evening meeting, where gentlemen 
are invited, the aim is sociability and amuse- 
ment. The afternoon meetings are in charge 
of four department committees, named re- 
spectively ‘“‘Art and Literature,” ‘‘Ethics,” 
“Social Economy,” and “Science.” These 
committees, of three members each, invite 
their own lecturers, and attend to the details 
of their own meetings. 

The president presides at all meetings, un- 
less she is absent or chooses to call the vice 


president or a chairman of some department 


to take her place. 

The Board, consisting of six directors, 
five leading officers, and the four chairmen 
of departments, attends to all business out- 
side of that of the departments, and has 
charge of the evening meetings. 

These evening meetings are of great vari- 
ety. Last year, for instance, in October, 
each member present related or read an ac- 
count of his or her summer vacation; an en- 
tertainment so successful that it is to be 
repeated this fall. In November, Miss Lu- 
cretia P. Hale read one of her ‘‘Peterkin” 
stories, and music and recitations followed. 
In December, a Christmas supper with 
toasts, was given by the ladies to the gentle- 
men, and was followed by an original liter- 
ary entertainment from the gentlemen. In 
January, Mr. F. B. Sanborn related to the 
club his personal reminiscences of John 
Brown. In February the leiters in ‘‘Jennie’s 
Letter Box” were re-read. This letter-box 
originated from an idea of the chairman of 
the department of Social Economy. On 
one of her afternoons, she read an imagi- 
nary account of a young woman just begin- 
ning to keep house, and invited all the 
members of ‘‘Old and New” to write to this 





young housekeeper, ‘‘Jennie,” advising her 
on any and every household question. The 
letters sent to ‘‘Jennie” were first read at an 
afternoon meeting and proved so enjoyable 
than they were repeated on this evening. In 
March was held a chocolate party, preceded 
by a conversation on ‘‘Truth,” and followed 
by a social. In April an original magazine, 
composed of articles written by the mem- 
bers, was read aloud by three or four se- 
lected readers. This original magazine, the 
idea of which was originated by the presi 
dent of the previous year, has proved one of 
the most pleasant features of the club. The 
number of contributions the first year was 
twenty-eight, and the second year twenty- 
nine, the number of contributors being six- 
teen or seventeen. Some members who have 
written for this magazine never tried to com- 
pose before, and the result in most cases has 
been favorable, the editor having received 
only one contribution which was not suita. 
ble to be included in the magazine. 

This brief sketch gives a little idea of the 
plan and workings of ‘‘Old and New.” 
For its results, so far, its members claim— 
1, That they have gained a great deal of 
information on various subjects, and have 
acquired a greater confidence in their own 
powers of thinking, talking, and writing. 
2. That by means of public lectures, which 
they have held in codperation with the 
Moral Education Association, they have 
helped women outside of the club to a bet- 
ter knowledge of the highest aims of life. 
8. That by the discussion of the many 
problems which come up in every woman’s 
life, many of them have learned to lighten 
household cares, to pay more regard to 
physical laws, to give more attention to in- 
tellectual improvement at the sacrifice of 
unnecessary housework or sewing, and to 
believe in the necessity of a proper moral 
training for all those whose education 
comes under their care. If these results 
appear to be abstract or indefinite, they are 
none the less important, as every woman 
knows. 

Those members of the club who feel its 
advantages most keenly, in talking over the 
origin and history of their little organiza- 
tion, have felt that no town ought to be 
without some such society. They, there- 
fore asked their secretary to send this 
sketch to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, knowing 
that through this paper it will reach most 
surely the women who will be glad to sec- 
ond its suggestions. One determined and 
enthusiastic person can start a club in any 
town. Some persons, more or less, will be 
found to aid such an enterprise, and if a 
club consists of but twenty, twelve, or even 
six, itcan holdin its hands, by the mere 
fact of organization, a power which fifty 
individuals working alone could never exert, 

If by this account, ‘‘Old and New” has 
been so happy as to inspire the determina- 
tion in any woman to “‘go and do likewise,” 
that woman will always find friends here; 
and if anyone wishes to know any further 
details of its work or organization, for the 
purpose of starting a woman’s club, it can 
be furnished by the secretary, Mrs. H. R. 
Shattuck, Malden, Mass. 

There are, of course, other clubs already 
in existence, in many towns, but no account 
of them has been made public, certainly of 
late years. If it seems to them presuming 
in a two-years old society to put itself for 
ward in this way, ‘‘Old and New” must 
answer that it is for the benefit of towns 
which have never known about women’s 
clubs, or their workings, that this sketch 
is written. If it calls out other articles, 
and discloses other and better ways of doing 
the same thing, so much the better for all 

Besides the primary object of this sketch, 
already stated, it is also designed as an in- 
troduction to a series of articles on differ- 
ent subjects, written by members of ‘‘Old 
and New,” and contributed either to the 
magazine, to “Jennie’s Letter Box,” or to 
the ‘‘Summer Vacation Series.” Some of 
these, as before stated, are by inexperienced 
writers, and none of them are from profes- 
sional pens. The club presents them, as 
examples of what can be done if one tries, 
and leaves their other merits to the readers 
of the JourRNAL. They will be printed 
from time to time under the title of ‘‘Old 
and New Papers,” and will be selected as 
nearly as possible with reference to the 
subjects which are dearest to editors and 
readers. EH. R. 8. 
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AN EXCELLENT APPOINTMENT, 


Ata meeting of the Massachusetts exec 
utive council just held, the appointment of 
Elizabeth C. Putnam of Boston as trustee 
of the State primary and reform schools 
was confirmed. The large experience of 
Miss Putnam, makes this an excellent ap- 
pointment. 











CONCERNING WOMEN 





Mrs. ISABELLA BEECHER HooKER has 
received a prize offered by The Winsted 
(Conn.) Herald, for the best communication 
on the subject of Woman Suffrage, and has 
given the money to the Woman Suffrage 
association of Connecticut. 


Rev. ANNA OLIVER of Brooklyn, has been 
sued by a Mr. Lindman, who says he was 
engaged to lead the singing in her church 
for a year, and that after three months it 
was decided to have congregational sing- 
ing, and he was discharged. 

Miss M. A. Oteaves, M. D., of Daven- 
port, was a delegate to represent Iowa at the 
annual Conference of Charities, meeting at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on the 27th inst., and also 
at the National Convention for the Protec- 
tion of the Insane, meeting at the same time 
and place. 


Miss Maup Banks, the youngest daugh- 
ter of the General, will shortly sail for Eu- 
rope with her mother, with the intention of 
studying with M. Delsarte, in Paris. The 
young lady has not finally determined to go 
upon the stage, but will at any rate thorough- 
ly prepare herself for the work. She -has 
already made some progress in dramatic 
study. 


Miss Heten L. Hoop, the newly elected 
publisher of the Signal, and who has been 
for nearly a year the careful and efficient 
office secretary for the State of Illinois is an 
outcome of the Great Crusade. She was 
secretary of the first W.C.T.U. established 
in Milwaukee, and was afterwards called 
from Wisconsin to Minnesota, as general 
organizer of the Good Templars in that 
state. 


Miss Exiza JANE Oats, of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., who was recently voted into the 
New Hampshire Historical Society, was 
made a corresponding member, it being the 
first time the organization has conferred 
that high honor upon a woman. Miss Cate 
is widely known as a magazine writer and 
formerly resided in Franklin. She is a 
lady of excellent abilities and possesses a 
character of exalted purity and nobility. 


Miss IsaBen STONE made her first appear- 
ance before a Lynn audience last week. She 
gave an English ballad, ‘When the Heart 
is Young,” in a charming manner, and was 
recalled. In response she sang a “Lullaby 
Song” with even greater success. The ac- 
companiment to this latter was most delici- 
ously played by Mr. Pease. Miss Stone is 
a@ young singer of great promise, with a 
fresh mezzo-soprano voice, warm and true 
through its entire compass, and made a 
most favorable impression. 


EvizaBeta of Austria is one of the most 
cultivated sovereigns in the world. She 
draws beautifully, isa good musician, and 
speaks fluently all the languages of modern 
Europe. She is fond of literature, and 
among her attendants has readers in va- 
rious languages, to whom she enjoys listen- 
ing. She is not very popular, it is said, 
among the ladies of the court circle, since 
she has no taste for small chatter and fash:- 
ionable amusements. She amuses herself 
with her drawing, embroidery, riding, and, 
last, but not least, in playing with her little 
daughter, Valerie, for whom she has an al- 
most idolatrous affection. 


Mrs. ExizaseTu THoMPson, has just sent 
a circular letter to persons interested, like 
herself, in the removal of the surplus popu- 
lation of the cities to farms or colonies. 
The aim of the letter is to persuade them 
not to send such emigrants to the West, but 
rather to ‘‘the inviting and unoccupied lands 
that lie in abundance near well-favored set- 
tlements at the very doors of large and 
thriving cities.” The objections to settle- 
ments in the West are strongly urged: the 
“‘scareity of water, long droughts, high 
winds, grasshoppers, etc.,” to which might 
have been added the danger of malaria in 
some districts. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS has a cottage 
of her own on Cape Ann, where, with her 
nurse and her pets, she spends the summer. 
She is quite attractive in personal appear- 
ance, slender, and of good height, a face 
rather long than round, with fine features 
framed in dark hair, and with black-lashed 
eyes of a deep blue that are wonderful in 
their depth and luminousness, the face 
lighting into beauty with the smile. There 
are always plenty of strollers on the beach 
who are bent on seeing the authoress, and 
so are apt to make themselves disagreeable. 
Being asked if she were not afraid in a ter- 
rific storm, during which the beach was, of 
course, deserted, Miss Phelps replied, ‘No, 
she preferred the voice of God to that of the 
summer boarder.” 
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THE MO STAR. 
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BY ELIZABETH BECCA. 


It is not night — it is not day; 

A star keeps glad triumphant sway, 
Undimmed, alone; 

The sky ineffable and clear 

With its celestial atmosphere 
Is her vast throne. 


Tender, serene, from her fer height, 
* Resplendent in ethereal light 
She heralds dawn. 
Is there sweet pity in thy glance, 
Proclaiming thus the day's advance, 
O star of morn? 


Fair princess waiting on a king, 

Dost thou not dread to see wide swing 
The gates of day? 

And have the peace of slumber break? 

The closed eyes reluctant wake 
Where shadows lay? 


This is the hour that grief and pain 
Forgotten are, ‘neath thy calm reign, 
In dreamless rest; 
The eyes unclosed in watch of night, 
Now sealed with sleep ere dawns the light. 
Have comfort blest. 


Now, as if some Lethean draught 

Their fevered lips have eager quaffed 
To soothe their pain, 

The stricken ones, whose angry pulse 

Beats life away with swift impulse, 
Forget its strain. 


Dost know that when, with sable fall, 

The night swept down like funeral pall 
The earth to meet; 

There were sad partings sealed with tears, 

And o’er the river, dark with fears, 
Crossed many feet? 

Thou must have pity, tenderness, 

For those thy hour doth soothe and bless, 
O star divine! 

Gentle thy reign, ere dawns the day, 

No hopeless dusk — no garish ray — 
Brings peace like thine. 





For the Woman's Journal. 
OUR BABY. 


NELLIE E. BARNES. 
Two little shoes, 
Ont at the toes, 
Trotting about 
Where’er mother goes; 
Soiled gingham dress, 
Put on just now — 
They do get so dirty, 
No one knows how; 
Little black face, 
Black each wee hand; — 
Been making mud pies, 
And playing in sand. 
Dear, precious head, 
Touseled and rough; 
Bright, laughing eyes, 
Can't see enough; 
This is our baby 
All day. 


Two little feet, 
Rosy and bare; 

Two chubby hands, 
Folded in prayer; 

Tired little head, 
Dark-ringed with hair; 

Soft baby-face, 
Dimpled and fair; 

Pansy-blue eyes, 
Heavy with sleep; 

Silv’ry sweet voice, 
Lisping, — “ Father, us keep”; 

This is our baby 

At night. 
Beloit, Kansas. 








PUTTING HIMSELF 1N 
HER PLACE. 


AN ENGLISH STORY. 


Mrs. Gray stood looking out of the win- 
dow, while her husband put on his hat and 
gloves, preparatory to going into town. 
They had just risen from a nicely-spread 
table, and the room was neatly and tasteful- 
ly furnished. There were no indications of 
poverty there, yet Mrs. Gray’s voice and 
manner were faltering as she asked for some 
postage stamps. 

‘How many?” asked her husband, curtly. 

“Three will do. I thought I would write 
to mother and the girls.” 

“Did you ever reckon up, my dear, how 
much you spend for postage stamps in the 
course of the year?” asked Mr. Gray, as he 
lit his fragrant cigar. ‘‘Well, let us see. 
You write at least, five letters a week which 
is fivepence, and fifty-two times five are 
twenty-one shillings and eightpence a year, 
to say nothing of paperand envelopes. I 
haven’t a correspondent in the world, out- 
side my business.” 

**Your friends,” said his wife, “live near 
you, while mine are in another country. Do 
you wish me to give up writing to them?” 

And her face took on an extra tinge of 
color. 

“By no means. 
cost of the thing. But I must go. 
bye.” 

‘tAlbert,” she said, timidly, but earnestly. 

Mr. Gray turned back. 

*Can you leave mea sovereign? I want 
to go to town to-day.” 

“A sovereign!” exclaimed Mr. Gray in 
astonishment. ‘What on earth can you 
want with a sovereign?” 

“I knew you would wonder, but I have 
needed some money for a long time, to get 
some necessary articles.” 

“I gave you ten shillings last week.” 

“I know it; and I used it for materials to 
work up for our church fair.” 

“Church fiddlesticks,” said Mr. Gray, 
contemptuously. ‘‘Well, I can’t see what 
you need a sovereign for.” 

‘Here is a list of what I need,” said Mrs. 
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Gray, handing a little slip of paper to her 
husband : 
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“Crepe de lisse! What is that?” 

‘‘Ruffling for the neck.” 

**Will it wash?” 

“No.” 

“TI thought so. A sheer waste of money. 
What fools women are! What would a 
man think of putting a piece of stiff, white, 
papery nothing around his neck that cost 
eighteenpence? And nearly half a sover- 
eign for gloves and slippers? Well, I must 
say, Annie, you are growing extravagant. 
I pay for your dresses, bonnets, and all the 
essentials, without a murmur; that is,” said 
he, with sundry recollections to the contra- 
ry, ‘‘ when they come within reasonable 
bounds. But these little things, things which 
are of no earth!ty account, I should think 
you might do without.” 

‘They are what no lady can do without. 
The slippers are to save my nice walking 
boots. You yourself noticed my gloves last 
Sunday, and said you detested a soiled or 
torn glove. Stockings are rather necessary 
in our land, and”— 

“Say no more. But why is it that these 
wants come up all at once?” 

“For the simple reason that, hitherto, I 
have bought them myself, with money earn- 
ed by plain sewing. But since my illness— 
in the autumn—it hurts my side to sew 
much, and I have had to give it up.” 

Mrs. Gray enjoyed her husband’s horri- 
fied look. 

“Plain sewing! 
had more pride.” 

‘I had too much pride to beg of you for 
what I could earn myself,”’ said she with 
some spirit. 

‘‘Well, here are seventeen shillings. Try 
to make that do,” and he hurried off. 

Mrs. Gray, sighed. 

“He means well,” she said; ‘‘ but men 
seem to think women are like children—not 
to be trusted with any money.” 

Meantime Mr. Gray was soliloquising. 

“Strange, how extravagant women are. 
Annie is one of the best in the world, but 
she does not know the worth of money any 
more than a child. That seventeen shillings 
will be all spent before night. Women can’t 
keep money.” 

Mrs. Gray went to town as she intended; 
but she walked instead of riding, in order 
to save her money. While in the town she 
felt faint and hungry from her walk, and 
would have liked a lunch, but she had no 
money to spare’ 

“Oh, by the way, Annie, did you go to 
town, to-day?” asked Mr. Gray, at night. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“Spent every penny, I'll be bound,” jok- 
ingly. 
“No, I have exactly fourpence left; but I 
walked both ways, got no crepe de lisse, and 
went without luncheon, although faint with 
hunger.” 

Mr. Gray looked shocked. 

‘‘Why did you not come to me 

‘Because it was out of the way; and be- 
cause, to tell the truth, I felt too cross.” 

“Cross with me!” 

“Yes, with you,” and poor Annie’s griev- 
ances burst forth. 

“To be going along the street hungrier 
than any beggar, while my husband is 
known as the successful Mr, Gray. To 
have no money in my pocket, because my 
husband thinks I am not to be trustec. Be- 
fore 1 married you, I was in business, the 
same as you. Thatis, 1 earned my living 
by teaching, you earned yours by trading. 
Now, suppose when we married you had 
given up your business to assist me, or be- 
cause it interfered with your new duties, 
and I allowed you no money to spend as 
you chose. I dressed you well, to be sure, 
but gave you no money, without the whys, 
wherefores, and whithers being inquired 
into, in short, treated you as you do me?” 

“You exaggerate the case, Annie. Men 
and women are differently situated. I should 
think you would be glad to be saved the 
trouble of earning a livelihood.” 

‘But just consider the disadvantages of 
an empty purse. Put yourself in my place. 
How would you like it!” 

**Well, if I had only to ask, first rate.’ 

‘*Well, then, suppose you let me carry the 
pocket-book for a week.” 

‘But, Annie it isn’t practicable. You 
couldn’t attend to business at the ware- 


house.” 
“Of course not. It is only your personal 


expenses I will regulate. You come to me 
for what money you wish to spend for your- 
self, that’s all, and give me your word that 
you will take no money from the office.” 

“All right. I'll do it, just to show you 
that it’s easy enough. Here’s the pocket- 
book.” And he gave it into her hand. “‘But 
I'll take a shilling first to begin on.” 

‘‘What do you want of a shilling?” 

“Cigars.” 

‘*Well, there are two fourpenny-pieces 
Try to make that do. Did you ever reckon 
up how much your cigars cost you in the 
course of the year? Let us see, you smoke 
at least two a day, at an average cost of 
fourpence a piece, which amounts to four 
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shillings and eightpence a week. Now 


fifty-two times four shillings and eightpence 
make twelve pounds two shillings and eight- 
pence a year, to say nothing of those you 
give your friends. Twenty pounds will 
scarcely cover your expenses in that line.” 

** As our old friend Abigail Stillings says, 
‘Who'd a-think it,’” said Mr. Gray, laugh- 
ing; but he was surprised to find the sum 
so large. 

The next morning Mr. Gray had gone 
some distance from the house before he re- 
membered that he had only tenpence. 

**T’'ll risk it,” he said to himself, ‘ Per- 
haps I'll not want to buy anything. I'll 
show Annie that a man can do without 
money.” 

‘*Hallo, Gray!” cried a voice interrupting 
his reflections, ‘‘ What is the brain-study 
about?” 

It was his old friend, Frank Raymond. 
The two men had not met since Mr. Gray’s 
marriage, and as Frank was to remain in 
town for a week, Mr. Gray invited him 
home. 

He lit a cigar and handed the mate to 
Frank, as he did this. Thetwo conversed 
of old times until they reached Mr. Gray’s 
place of business, when they separated, 
Frank agreeing to be at the Grays’ at six 
o’clock. Annie was apprised of his coming 
by a note from her husband. 

Going home, that night, as was his in- 
variable custom he ran into Benson’s to buy 
some cigars. Benson was surprised to see 
him drop the dozen he had taken up. 

‘Are they not good?” inquired the dealer. 
‘* We think them our choicest —— ” 

‘* They are‘good. But on second thought 
I will not take any to-night.” 

Mr. Gray had always purchased his cigars 
as he used them; but now he wished he had 
a box at home. However, he decided to 
ask his wife for some money, and run out 
and fill his case without his friend’s knowl- 
edge. Twenty-four hours had passed, and 
he had already begun to experience a feel- 
ing of shame, and a disinclination to ask for 
money. A thought of Annie crossed his 
mind. 

‘*Pshaw, she doesn’t have to treat friends 
to cigars,” he muttered. 

Frank Raymond was already at his house, 
and Annie had a tempting little supper for 
them, and Annie was looking her prettiest. 
When supper was over he took his wife 
aside, and asked for half a crown, which 
she gave him grudgingly. 

Then he excused himself for a moment, 
and bought some cigars. They were 
wretched affairs, however, and filled the 
house with a villainous odor, for he had to 
get them at a new place, Benson’s being too 
far off. 

The next day the two friends started out 
together, when Mr. Gray, with an air of 
having forgotten something, said: 

“Excuse me a moment.” 

“V’ll go back with you, if you have for- 
gotten anything,” said Mr. Raymond. 

Mr. Gray clapped his hand on his pocket. 

“T thought I had forgotten my pocket- 
book, but I haven't,” he said. ‘‘So it’s all 
right,” and then hurried on, his cheeks tin- 
gling with shame at the deceit. But he 
could not risk having his friend go back 
with him and stand by while he asked for 
money. 

Mr. Gray was lucky that day. He had 
no calls for money, and he had half a dozen 
of those horrid cigars left, a couple of 
which he smoked in the street after his 
friend left him. In fact, he concluded to 
risk another day in the same way. 

But on this day he realized the old adage, 
‘It never rains but it pours;” for from be- 
ing asked to change a five-pound note, to 
getting his coat ripped, and asking for 
credit at his tailor’s, the day was a series of 
mortifications. 

Annie was unaware of all this, in fact 
she thought her husband was failing to 
realize the situation; so when, at night, 
Mr. Gray asked her for money to spend the 
next day she wickedly put him off with 
some excuse, and ingeniously evaded the 
request until he was forced to prefer it be- 
fore his friend. 

“TI want a few shillings, Annie. Please 
get them for me,” he said in an off hand 
manner. 

“A few shillings! 
with a few shillings?” 

“There, Annie, don’t bother a fellow. 
I’m in a hurry.” 

But with grave deliberation she drew out 
a shilling, and laid it down, then another 
and another, next a sixpence, next a four- 
penny piece, and last three pence in cop- 
pers. 

‘Let me see—three shillings—sixpence, a 
fourpenny-piece—a threepenny-piece, and 
here are three pence in coppers—four shil- 
lings and fourpence. Will that do?” 

: ‘Yes,” and Mr. Gray hustled them into 
his pocket, and hurried from the room. 

He was in hopes his friend would in- 
quire into the cause of the scene, when he 
would tell him of the compact and how it 
originated. It would then pass as a joke. 
But Mr. Raymond did not make any re- 
mark, Instead, he thought to himself :j 

“Good gracious, what a borrid grind she 
is! And I thought her so pretty. I never 
supposed Albert would have made such a 
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meek husband. Catch me getting married, 





and having shillings doled out to me in that 
way.’ 

He pitied his friend’s embarrassment but 
did not appear to notice it. Instead, he 
chatted unconcernedly of old friends and 
past times. Suddenly turning a corner, 
they met two mutual acquaintances. 

Hand-shakings and inquiries followed, 
and the four had so much to say that Mr. 
Gray decided to send a note to his partner, 
and spend the forenoon with his friend. 

Before separating, a little excursion to 
Brighton was proposed for Monday. Mr. 
Gray invited them, meanwhile, to spend the 
evening at his house. The evening passed 
was a pleasant one. 

Annie was in excellent spirits, sang and 
played and was altogether charming. Mr. 
Raymond,remembering the money, decided 
that matrimony was indeed a snare when 
women were so deceptive. 

The next day, which was Sunday, Mrs. 
Gray, without being asked, gravely handed 
her husband two shillings. Mr. Raymond 
was present, but did not appear to notice 
it. He was apparently engrossed with the 
book he was reading. But he heard Mr. 


Gray ask: 
‘‘What’s that for? Oh, the contribution 
box. Thank you,” he said. But to him- 


self, he added: 

‘“‘Why not save it to go with the one I 
have already, so as not to be compelled to 
ask for money on Tuesday? Then if I suc- 
ceed in getting some for Monday’s trip 
without the knowledge of my friends, this 
absurd farce will end, without any more 
unpleasantness.” 

Monday morning came all too soon, for 
try as he would, he could not get the atten- 
tion of Annie when he endeavored to 
broach the subject of the projected trip. 
Fidgetting with his knife and fork he clear- 
ed his throat at last and in a nervous way 
made the plunge. 

Mrs, Gray elevated her eyebrows. 

‘To Brighton? Pray for what? 
hardly the season for excursions.” 

Mr. Raymond really pitied his friend’s 
evident distress, so he said, jokingly: 

‘“‘Why, you see, Mrs. Gray, we want to 
get off fora time as we used to when we 
were boys.” 

The lady smiled grimly, and replied 
firmly: 

‘Albert is, as you see, too extravagant 
by nalf. Icannot, in the present state of 
our finances, give my consent to his going.” 

With these words, spoken with great 
composure, she walked off, leaving the gen- 
tlemen to themselves. 

“By heavens, Albert, I never would 
stand that,” said Frank, vehemently. ‘‘To 
be tutored like a schoolboy! Haven’t you 
any money at the office? If not, call upou 
me for any amount, and let us hurry, or we 
shall be late.” 

“No. I’m afraid I cannot go. Iam 
pledged not to take any money from the 
office, and it would not be right to accept 
of any from you.” 

Glad of an excuse, Mr. Gray then told 
his friend the secret of his wife’s con- 
duct. 

‘‘Whew, so that is it?” said Frank. ‘‘Well 
I’m glad to have my faith in womankind 
restored; but isn’t she overdoing the mat- 
ter? Did you ever refuse her money before 
others?” 

‘TI think I did last summer, when Mrs. 
Osgood was visiting her. They wished to 
go and see a friend living in Kent. I 
thought it was foolish and told them so, 
aud finally refused my wife the money. 
The truth is,” apologetically, ‘I had met 
with some losses, and felt that we must 
economize.” 

‘“‘Why not have allowed her to use her 
own judgment? Perhaps she intended to 
economize in other ways,” said Frank. 

“I believe she said something of the 
kind. But to tell the truth, 1 had got into 
the way of thinking that women needed to 
be continually curbed, or they would run 
into extravagances.”’ 

‘It’s ashame to treat a high-spirited wo- 
man in that way.” 

‘I realize it now fully, more fully than 
you can, unless you go through with my 
experience. Annie said she had done 
plain sewing to pay for the things she 
needed, rather than ask me for the money. 
I understand it now; for I would far rather 
have earned the money for our trip by saw- 
ing wood than have asked for it. Fancy 
having to always ask.” 

‘Do you know, Albert, I am glad this 
happened. I may marry sometime; in fact 
I’m thinking of it strongly; and now I 
shall avoid the course you have taken. 
Otherwise, I presume I might have done 
just the same. I believe a great many men 
do.” 

‘Do? Why, yes. My mother never had 
a penny without asking father for it, and 
she helped earn it all, and was prudence 
and industry personified. I'll turn over a 
new leaf. Ah, here come our friends.” 

Mr. Raymond, to Mr. Gray’s great relief, 
said it would be impossible for him to go 
on the proposed trip, owing to unforeseen 
circumstances, whereupon Mr. Gray, in an 
off-hand manner, proposed that, as Frank 
could not go, they should all come to his 
house that evening again. 
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L “My wife will be glad to see you,” said 
e. 

The week had passed, and ‘Richard was 
himself again,” or could be if he chose, 
But his wife had mirrored his past actions 
so truly and forcibly, that he had no wish 
to repeat himself. Annie had taken care to 
curb his extravagances, by giving him al- 
ways a little less than he asked for, and 
invariably inquiring how he spent it; and, 
meantime, reckoning up how much he had 
had ‘each day, with great exactness. 

‘Tis one half to own it,” and the other 
half to reform, we suspect. 

‘There, Albert,” said his wife, “I am 
glad the farce is ended. Resume your pre- 
rogative.” 

It was Tuesday evening, at half past six 
precisely, when Mrs. Gray said this. At 
the same time she handed her husband his 
pocket-book, and then returned to her seat, 
Mr. Gray counted the money carefully, and 
then divided it into two equal piles. This 
accomplished he crossed over to his wife 
and placed one in her lap, saying: 

“Henceforth we will share alike. Buy 
what you choose. I have"faith in your 
prudenee and judgment. I am not infalli- 
ble. Why need I sit in judgment upon 
yon?” 

Mrs. Gray’s eyes glistened with pride 
and happiness, as she replied: 

‘‘Believe me, Albert, you will never have 
cause to regret this; for now I shall have an 
opportunity to use my reasoning faculties, 

He never did regret it.” 
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ONE RESULT OF DISFRANCHISEMENT 


‘This week two, atrocious crimes have 
been committed in the small town of West 
Suffield, Ct., which have shocked the sen- 
sibilities of Christians, and have aroused 
the ‘‘just indignation” of all classes. What 
was done about it? I will tell you. $5 
fine covered one case, and a discharge from 
a family’s service the other. The very citi- 
zens who clamored the most stoutly—‘‘away 
with them!”—‘“‘hang them!”—are the men 
who are the most guilty of voting for rep- 
resentatives to go to our Legislature to 
“tinker” such laws. They have helped 
with their own hands to make laws which 
are a violence to themselves, yet nothing 
will be done in the future, any more than in 
the past, to give us laws which shall be a 
protection to the characters and lives of 
respectable women. 

A married woman, whose life has always 
been above reproach, was attacked on a 
lonely road, and but for her screams which 
her assailant feared might attract notice, 
she would have been outraged. The wom- 
an’s husband sued, and was allowed by law 
$5 and costs of court. This was considered 
sufficient to atone for the wife's excessive 
fright, brutal insult, and lifelong shame. 
The ‘‘monster” was a man of ‘‘low caste.” 
He held a responsible place in business, 
but having such feeble laws he was tempt- 
ed to the abominable crime. The other 
was a colored man who eatered a woman’s 
apartment. Assistance being near, the 
woman escaped, Then the family doubted 
her word against so good and long trust- 
worthy servant as the man had been, and 
she would have been herself charged with 
falsehood, had she not produced a piece of 
the man’s garment which she had torn from 
him in her struggles for release. The next 
morning the man was discharged from that 
family’s service—a very inadequate punish- 
ment for so heinous a crime. 

Woman wants to vote. Let every God- 
fearing man answer why! G. E. M. 

June 26, 1880. 
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GROWING OLD. 


I have been thinking what a poor pros: 
pect the average woman has to look for. 
ward to, at the age of forty, if she be a 
widow without property. 

If she has raised a family of children, 
soon to be married and leave her, or if she 
be childless, the outlook is about the same. 
Her real life-work seems done, when it 
ought to be only changed. The active ma- 
tron cannot fold her hands, so she looks 
about for something to take up her time. 
What shall it be? Charity? General med- 
dlesomeness? Shall she become a burden 
on step children? 

Happy the woman who has the foresight 
to see that through forty years of experi- 
ence she has matured the ability to com- 
mence a grand, useful second half of her 
life! Let her study a profession or adopt @ 
trade. The physician or lawyer, with gray 
hairs, has twice the practice he did during 
his probation of maturing experience and 
judgment. 

It is the worry over the future that so 
wrinkles and ages women; they seem help- 
less, and, worst of all, not desired after @ 
certain age. Every one should live young 
in ambition and work, no matter how many 
years they have seen roll by; each year 
should count a garnered store to make rich 
the coming one. 

The first forty years of a woman's life 
are generally laid on the altar of love, and 
no pay taken in return. (I am not talking 
of the wealthy class.) The law gives % 
wife the poorest chance of any in life— 
housework without pecuniary pay. And 
when this situation is no longer open, she 
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looks about, scared, for a place to earn her 
living. How many such have I seen; and 
1 always advise them to acquire a trade, or 
a profession, or go to teaching; they make 
the best of teachers and are much to be 
preferred to younger tutors. 

I would not advise any woman to leave 
unfinished family work; but when that is 
completed there is other grand work for 
her, if she has the courage to overcome 
objections. Bera. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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A TOWN WITHOUT A SALOON. 





There is a town—we will not at present 
say where, least the vandals of rum seek 
and mar its serenity—but itis, nevertheless, 
a town having an existence without a liquor 
saloon or bar. 

This town is about as near a Paradise as 
one may expect to find this side the blissful 
seas, where woman is not enfranchised. 

The exact number of inhabitants we can- 
not give, but the census is great enough to 
ensure it the title of a respectable town. 
About forty-five years ago it had two tav- 
erns, and both sold intoxicating drinks 
They remained but a short time, however, 
and there has been no bar ir the place since, 
and now, as far as we can ascertain, there is 
no place where intoxicants can be procur- 
ed. (It is notin Maine.) In this regard it 
is a little heaven for women. 

A great portion of the real estate is owned 
by women, and al! of these, with one ex- 
ception, are ladies who were never married. 
Their property is the best cared for, the 
most beautiful, the cleanest, the most im- 
posing in appearance, and the most taste- 
fully adorned. These homes are the favor- 
ite resort of the éitte of the vicinity. 
Considering the extent of ground they are 
in every respect the most valuable. 

These ladies pay their taxes. Yet, like 
all others of their sex, they have no voice 
in framing laws to regulate the care and 
protection of their property or of them. 
selves. Their influence on society, finan- 
cial, hygienic, intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual, is far superior to any other in 
the place. They really give tone to society 
in every regard but one, so the consequence 
is—no saloon. Still, they must be obedi- 
ent to the laws fashioned and executed by 
persons who are in every way their inferi- 
ors. This shows the attitude of American 
freedom. Friends, let us strive for the 
step further on. 

Many years ago one man in this town 
gave the ground for a public school. And 
now the town officials call on his daughter, 
sixty years of age, for her school-tax. Her 
money which she ought to employ for her- 
self, aids in educating the Irish children. 
She has never had a child and has neither 
niece nor nephew in the district, she has no 
voice in the regulation of school officers 
appointed by the State, although for many 
years of her life a faithful teacher. 

We visited this town when a mere child, 
about forty years since, and through all 
the years have carried with us in memory 
the happiest recollections of the place. We 
revisited it a year ago, and found the pres- 
ent reality even superior to our remem- 
brance. 

The pure, bright atmosphere, the brilliant 
and fragrant roses, the rich and delicate 
green of the foliage, the sweet blissful 
quiet of the whole scene, fill one with de- 
light. One day, while in conversation with 
one of the ladies—a teacher in the normal 
school—we referred to the grace and puri- 
ty of the town, and wished to know the 
cause of its surpassing serenity and cheer- 
ful character. She simply replied, ‘‘We 
have no saloon.” E. C. H, 





AN ANCIENT LOVE-LETTER. 

Eprrors JourNAL:—I send a copy of a 
love-letter written 179 yeare ago by a rela- 
tive of mine, Joseph Storrs, of Chesterfield, 
England. I knowthere have been some 
old letters published in the JourRNAL, and 
so I send this one. If not thought suitable 
for publication it will not be much trouble 


to throw it aside. 
Mary METEYARD. 

East Hamburg, Hrie Oo., N. Y. 

Copy of a letter to Catherine Frost at her 
father’s house at Buddington, Yorkshire, 
England: 

Chesterfield 14th of 4th month, 1701. 
Dear KATHERINE: 

Blessed be the Lord and fountain of our 
mercies. I am got well home and found 
things well, Mother having been better 
than for some time before. I am bowed 
this time in a sense of that great concern I 
laid before thee, the Lord help us both to 
give it its due weight in the balance of his 
sanctuary, and put out that eye that could 
fook at anything save the honor of_ His 
name and performance of His will. I be- 
lieves thou dweils nearer the golden sceptre 
than I can approach; pray thee fail not to 
wrestle with Him for a clear discovery of 
His mind, for I believe he waits to do us 
good. Ah! I am sensible what ever we 
may propose to ourselves, without we have 
His blessing it will prove a bitter cup in 
the end. My secret breathing is to the 
Lord, many a time, that who he appoints 
May be the woman for my helpmeet; and 
not only person whom, but time when; 
which 1 am still freely willing, as far as I 
know, to leave to His disposal, and I hope 
he will not suffer the great Adversary to 
deceive me. Pray thee whatever the Lord 





makes known to thee in this concern, be as 
true as Samuel was to Eli; tell meevery whit. 
Some persons if they will not equivocate 
are apt to evade, but I hope better things 
of thee. I hope thou wilt be furnished 
with a few lines for me by the next post, 
which will be very acceptable. Not finding 
much to add at present save that in sinceri- 
ty I love thee, and hope in that love that 
will never decay; the Lord preserve us in 
it, that however he is ple to dispose of 
us here, our souls may ascend together into 
his everlasting rest and peace when time to 
us shall be no more. Dear love to thy 
father and all honest friends from thy 
hearty and well-wishing friend, 
JOSEPH STORRS. 
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18 IT ROYAL! 


We lately read an essay entitled ‘“rhe 
Royal Path of Life,” m which man and 
woman were represented as beings whose 
attributes are labeled ‘‘male” and ‘‘female.”’ 
No possible deviation from the plan was 
suggested. We are told that ‘‘women 
taken universally, have weaker intellects” 
than man, that ‘‘man occupies his attention, 
thinks, looks forward to the future, and 
finds consolation in it, while woman stays 
at home, remains face to face with her 
sorrow, from which nothing distracts her; 
she descends to the very depths of the 
abyss it has opened.” 

The writer is evidently blissfully ignorant 
of the changes which equal opportunities 
for education have made for women. She 
thinks—yes, thinks of the injustice of 
woman’s compensation for labor. Faith- 
fully doing the same work as man she re- 
ceives sometimes a third less, and often 
half of what he receives. She thinks of 
many women, who work early and late for 
husband and children, yet who are made to 
feel that the husband earns all the money. 
Sad to say, many a woman does not find 
“consolation” in her outlook of the future, 
except through insight of a future world 
where dimes and quarters are not needed. 

‘She is constantly in need of something 
to lean upon, like the honeysuckle upon 
the tree or fence.” I wonder the writer did 
not stretch his poetic thought a little finer, 
and liken ‘‘she” to astring of apples hung 
upon arusty nail. We have seen decayed 
trees and dilapidated fences. We advise 
the honeysuckle to take self-sustaining root 
from the soil given for the support of the 
tree or fence. 

‘“‘No trait of character is more valuable 
in a female than the possession of a sweet 
temper.” Well! if there is sex in attri- 
butes it follows that man—cross as a bear, 
poor thing—can’t help it; neither can his 
wife or children. But the ‘‘female” must 
keep on smiling; and the child must keep 
out of the way.. None but a masculine 
mind could have penetrated such depths of 
wisdom as that essay contains. ‘‘He, 
(man) has crosses, and the partner of his 
couch is there to soften them; his days 
may be sad and troubled, but in the chaste 
arms of his wife he finds comfort and re- 
pose.” 

‘‘What a quintessence of selfishness to 
put in “The Royal Path of Life.” 

‘‘Humiliated by the heavy hand of nat- 
ure.”” None but an Adam, eager to eat the 
traditional apple, core and all, could enter- 
tain such an idea as that. He clings toa 
literal garden, and an ark in which were all 
tribes, fowls, reptiles, and food to last a 
year, within a space impossible to contain 
it. To such a man it were folly to suggest 
that the creation of woman—God’s order 
of creation being progressive—is a type of 
the true union of two lives. The Lord did 
not do his work over again by creating new 
laws. The “humiliation” is that a man 
looks to a God so finite. Man and woman 
are each the complement of the other— 
neither being superior, as they are parts of 
awhole. Through the struggle of years 
the good of both works upward into com- 
pleteness. J. 8. C. 

Akron, Ohio. 








MRS, GARFIELD. 

Mary Clemmer writes to the Independent. 

‘*Unconsciously I made myself the liege 
of this lady years ago. It was when a wo- 
man (called a ‘woman of genius’) said, 
pityingly, to me, as she surveyed General 
Garfield on the floor of the House, ‘How 
unfortunate that his wife is not his equal!’ 
‘Do you know Mrs. Garfield?’ I asked. 
‘No; but I have heard.’ ‘I know her,’ I 
said, ‘and know that she is her husband's 
equal not only, but in more than one respect 
his superior. She has the ‘philcsophic 
mind’ that Wordsworth sings of; she has 
self-poise, strength of unswerving, absolute 
rectitude. Much of the time that other wo- 
men give to distributing visiting-cards, in 
the frantic effort to make themselves 
‘leaders of society,’ Mrs. Garfield spends in 
the alcoves of the Congressional library, 
searching out books to carry home to study 
while she nurses her children, You may be 
sure of one thing—the woman who reads 
and studies while she rocks her babies will 
not be left far behind by her husband in the 
march of actual growth.’ 

‘That was ten years ago. Since then I 
have seen many women come to the surface 
of capitotian life out of obscurity, and go 
back into obscurity again; have seen hun- 
dreds of so-called ‘leaders of society’ 
shrivel and go out in the scorching flame of 





fashion; while I have followed with a ten- 
der heart this woman, the wife of a famous 
man—a Woman whom nobody called ‘a lead- 
er.’ She, meanwhile, has not been lifted 
off her .feet, as many women are, by her 
husband’s rising fortunes; no ‘spreading’ 
forth in style of dress or living; no ‘airs.’ 
And in Washington, in official life, that 
means everything—indicative of character. 
She has moved on In the tranquil tenor of 
her unobtrusive way, in a life of absolute 
devotion to her duty; never forgetting the 
demands of her position or neglecting her 
friends, yet making it her first charge to 
bless her home, to teach her children, to fit 
her boys for college, to be the equal and 
friend, as well as the honored wife, of her 
husband. Gentle, patient, unobtrusive al- 
most to timidity, wise in speech and action, 
keenly intelligent, liberally educated, con- 
scientiously devoted to everything good— 
this is the woman who will perpetuate the 
loving, consecrated life that to-day abides 
in the White House, if as its mistress she 
enters it. 


POLITICAL INFORMATION WANTED. 

Epitors JouRNAL:—I was very much 
pleased with Mr. Higginson’s paper, in the 
Woman’s JouRNAL of June 19, upon ‘‘Rep- 
resentative Government,” and with the clear, 
lucid statement of the functions of our state 
legislature. Some further papers on similar 
topics, upon our State and National Consti- 
tutions, and upon the laws that have grown 
out of them, and their practical workings, I 
should like to hear;—somethirg in regard 
to the Electoral College, how its members 
are chosen, what are its advantages and de- 
fects, and what has been proposed as an 
improvement in the method of electing the 
President? 

Women who have never been inside a leg- 
islative hall, whose information upon these 
subjects comes almost entirely from news- 
papers, obtain very indistinct ideas of the 
action of legislative bodies, compared with 
those who have taken an active part in their 
deliberations. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Ward 24, Boston, Mass, 


Vacation Reading, 


CONCORD GUIDE BOOK. 


Edited by GEO. B. BARTLETT. Cloth, $1.00; pa- 
per, 50 cents. Containing descriptions and illustra- 
tions of all points of Historical and Literary inter- 
estin and about the old town of Concord, Mass. 


BARK CABIN ON KEAR- 
SARGE. 


Out of School series. By EDWARD A. RAND. 
Price, 30 cents. Mingled with the adventures of 
the party are realistic descriptions of the scenery 
about Mt. Kearsarge. 


ONE CENT. 


Out of School Series. By ROSE HAWTHORNE 
LATHROP, and other favorite authors. Price, 
30 cents. As bright and jolly a collection of sto- 
ries as any boy or girl would wish to read, full of 
illustrations and brimming over with fun and frol- 
ic. 











WHAT SHE SAID AND 
WHAT SHE MEANT. 


Idle Hour Series. By PANSY. Price, 50 cents. This 
popular series is enriched with another volume 
from the facile pen of Pansy, who always has 
some important lesson to teach or principle to 
illustrate, 


PEOPLE WHO HAVEN’T 
TIME and CAN’T AFFORDIT. 


Idle Hour Series. By PANSY. Price, 50 cents. 
The lesson to be drawn from this story is that when 
one resolutely sets about a good work, success is 
sure if backed by persistence, courage and perse- 
verance. y) 


HOW TWO ‘GIRLS TRIED 
FARMING. 


Idle Hour Series. By DOROTHEA ALICE SHEP- 
ERD. Price, 50 cents. A piquant narrative of an 
actual experience. 


POOR PAPA. 


Idle Hour Series. By MARY W. PORTER. Price, 
50 cents. Pronounced the most brilliant and en- 
tertaining SUMMER BOOK issued for years. 


WIDE AWAKE 


for July, has special attractions. Twenty cents a 
number, $2.00 per year. For sale by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or sent post paid by 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS: 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


THE ALPHA. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MORAL EDUCATION SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON, 
is devoted to the principle underlying the best inter 
ests of the human race, that children may be born 
under better conditions and educated to understand 
their physical natures and how to control them, and 
discover wherein lies the secret of health and happi- 
ness. We shall endeavor to seek the means whereby 
future generations shall be blessed with a better 
knowledge of the laws of life, wiser and stronger 
parents, and a purer social state. 
TERMS. 
$1, per year. 50 cts. six mos. 25 cts. three mos. 
Send P. C. for specimen copies to the editor. 
CAROLINE B. WINSLOW. M. D., 
No. 1 Grant Place, Washington, D. C 








O DITSON & CO. are the Sole Agents for the Uni- 
ted States for the extensive catalogue of 


Novello’s Musical Publications. 


Among them are more than a thousand Anthems and 
Choruses, Part-Song and Glee Books, Cantatas, Ora- 
torios, Operas, &c., &c. Send for Catalogue! 

We call special attention to the valuable series of 
Primers or Easy Instruction Books, of which 
popular ones are, THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, (0 
cents, by Cummines. THE ART OF PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING, ($1.), by Paver. THE ORGAN. ($1.), by 
Dr. Starner. SINGING, ($2.), by Ranpecern, 
MUSICAL FORMS. ($1.), by Paver. HARMONY. 
($1.), by Dr. Srarver. INSTRUMENTATION. ($1.), 
by Prout, and THE VIOLIN. ($1.), by Touns. 


Send for Gen. Garfleld’s Grand March, (40cts.) and 
Hancock’s Campaign March, (40 cts.) Fine music 
and elegant portraits of the Presidential Candidates. 





TEACHERS WILL NOT Fatt to examine, during the 
summer the books needed for their winter's work. 
We mention, THE TEMPLE, ($1.), and THE VOICE 
.OF WORSGIP, .$1.). for Singing Schools and Choirs; 
and for the latter, THE AMERICAN ANTHEM 
BOOK, ($1.25) and EMERSON’S ANTHEM BOOK, 
($1.25). For High Schools, THE WELCOME 
CHORUS, (1); for Common Schools, WHITE ROBES 
(30cts.); and for Temperance work, TEMPERANCE 
JEWELS, (35cts.) and TEMPERANCE LIGHT, 
(12cts.) All are rrrst-cLass books. Don't fail to tex- 
amine, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 





Overland from Japan. 


We havea Large Invoice of 


OSAKA 
RUGS 


In choice Patterns and Colors. 
made by the peasants in the provinces of Yersu and 
TamBA, Japan, from the fibre of Mulberry Bark and 
Cotton, worked together. They are hand-made, are 
very strong and durable, can be washed without fad 


These Rugs are 


ing the colors, and are. : 


Very Desirable for Summer- 


Houses and Chambers. 


They are well worth inspection. 


r 
. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 
167 & 169 Washington street. 





ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 


5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


my \¥i 
fir 


Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measurements for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any addrees. 


LADIES? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 





proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted, 
Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


4 We 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 
§ Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED. 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
' PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 


RTISTS MATERIALS, 2: 
ey aan Kiet 200. 
604 Washington street, Boston = “olormen, 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


FIFTY-THIRD YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1880 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be receiv: 
aration Ter Business, College, or Selentife Sebel e 
Girls are prepared for any college. receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The 8 have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Milttary Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with yw ge exercises. 

The new 001 house is situated in the most open 
and health: of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
makee an exellent play greeea. Pear euare wich 

und. 
py > play gro ve years’ trial has 

HA pence Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodions. It can be ing 
and the principals consulted from 9 1% to 1 o’e an 
Wedn ye and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly? 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sExEHS 
With Equal a Duties, and Priv- 
es. 











The lectures of the seventh year be October 
1879, and continue to June, 1880, This Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
8 prelimin: examination and to furnish a 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and as an evidence of study. 
The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
For announcements or information. address the 


Dean 
I, T. TALBO:, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 


TOURJEE’S 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS 
OLD WORLD. 


THIRD YEAR—1880, 


Europe, Egyot and the Holy Land 


Grand Summer Excursions throngn 
Scotland, Holland, Belgium, Germany. “A: ta’ 
Wy, Switzerland, France, etc. All the capitals, 


ng art centres, and most picturesque places 

be visited. London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, io 
Rattatic Sen. ‘The High Alpe Seven) of nee Chie 

atic Sea. ‘ 
Alpine Passes to be aa vibe 
to izelude all pointe of the nlesiecs trata tea fae 
ic 
torical importance. ~retbesting 
Special tripsin connection with the t Sunda: 

school celebration in London, and the Handel Festi. 
val at the Crystal Palace. ince to witness the 





Num 4 carriage 
all Principal Cities. All travel, hotels, etc., first 
class. Special concerts. Additional advantages 
and more extended routes, making the excursions 
the cheapest and grandest ever announced 
‘ us FROM $285 to $660. 

page hlet, giving full iculars, sent 

free. /? — se i founsEn,” 
Boston Mass. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. : 











BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD 8TUDIO, 
Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge 
BRANCHES‘IN CANADA, 





Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at above ad- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
ee the opportunity of being Photographed at re- 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, fall my or three-fourths length, 
r dozen. 


$6.00 pe: zen. 
va Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISI , full length or three-fourths 
; length, $3.00 per dozen, 


s “ Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 per 


dozen. 

The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
Cc , full length or three-fourths length, 
« —_ SGumed Vignette Head, $12.00 per 4 

> lozen. 

CARTES DE VISITES, full feng or three-fourths 
ength, $5.00 per dozen. 
«Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 


dozen. 
cial attention given to C and Enlarging 


° 
Bee 








for Portraits in Oll oe Weles Coleen Guvsea 
or 
or India Ink. - sy" 
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28 ennai a, foe emssts commen 
tian be addressed 19 the Haitors of the Woman's 
OUBN. 














AL. 
Letters remittances, and yeleting to the 
te ye 


rders oP oo at our 
Letters or P. O. money © may 

risk. ey Ge letters not registered will be at 
person sending it. 


are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
to discontinue and until pay- 


foo cutictont seotiag es 
the first subscription. of date 

receipt for renewals. 
shouldbe ae the first or second week after 


money is received. Receipts not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


purpose. 
Subscribers are comely uested to note the ex- 
iration of their subscri ano and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








THIRTY YEARS OF WORK AND GROWTH. 


It will be thirty years next October since 
the first ‘‘Woman’s Rights” convention was 
held in Massachusetts. It convened in 
Worcester, continued two days, had crowd- 
ed sessions, and awakened public interest 
and sympathy which have gone on increas- 
ing ever since. 

The changes made in the laws which 
affect women, during these thirty years, the 
new industries open to them,and their high- 
er education, have made so great a difference 
in the life to which every growing girl 
looks forward that it seems hardly the same 
world to her that it was to her mother. But 
the grand safeguard for all that is gained, 
and all that remains to be secured, the bal- 
lot, is still beyond our reach. The work, 
therefore, is not done. 

To help complete it, and if possible to 
hasten the end, the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Society, at its last annual meeting, 
on motion of Mrs. H. H. Robinson, voted 
to hold a convention in Wurcester on the 
thirtieth anniversary of the first one held 
in that city. A committee was appointed 
in charge of arrangements for it, consisting 
of Lucy Stone, Abby Kelly Foster, Mrs. 
H. H. Robinson, Thomas K, Earle, Sarah 
E. Wall, Mrs. E. H. Church, and Mrs. 
Thomas J. Lothrop This committee have 
secured Horticultural Hall, in Worcester, 
for Wednesday and Thursday the 20th and 
21st of October next, for this convention. 
Further particulars will be announced here- 
after. But it may be said here, the Wor- 
cester committee will secure hospitality for 
all the speakers. They will also in due 
time announce places where board can be 
had at reasonable rates for those who come 
from a distance. 

As the convention held thirty years ago 
gave an impulse to the movement for wom- 
en which continues to this day, so let us 
hope the coming one may give the impulse 
that will hasten the final victory. L. 8. 





A WORD FOR THE OLD ABOLITIONISTS. 


Oliver Johnson in the Commonwealth 

makes the following just criticism upon the 
speech of Edward Everett Hale at the com- 
mencement of Brown University. Mr. 
Hale failed to remember that the old aboli- 
ionists were fighting the main battle, 
when the border ruffians’ attack was made 
on Kansas; like true soldiers they stood to 
their own guns, while this brave Dut side 
fight, went on to victory. Mr. Johnson says 
to the editor of the Commonwealth :— 

I see going the rounds of the press a very 
striking are from a speech of the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, at the late commence- 
ment at Brown University, in which that 
gentleman, while bestowing deserved praise 
upon the two John Browns whose names 
are so honorably identified with the strug- 
gle to redeem Kansas from the foul embrace 
of slavery, takes occasion to cast a little 
stone at the old abolifionists. It is not the 
first time that he has done this. When in 
Kansas, some months since, if my recollec- 
tion is not at fault, he made some disparag- 
ing allusions to those opponents of slavery 
who were in the field before the Kansas con- 
flict, and who did not need the treacherous 
repudiation of the Missouri compromise and 
the outrages of the “border ruffians” to 
frouse them to a sense of their duty to the 
slave and their country. ‘‘When” says Mr. 
Hale, ‘“‘the old abolitionists shrank—when 
they did not understand the issue—and 
thought it madness, John Carter Brown of 
Providence came to the front rank and was 
president of the Emigrant Aid Company.” 
All honor, say 1, to the Emigrant Aid So- 
ciety and its president; but 1 submit that 
this fling at the old abolitionists, who created 
the public sentiment which made the Kan- 
sas conflict a success, and who codperated 
most actively and heartily in the effort to 
colonize that territory with freemen, is alike 
—- and unjust. They did not, in- 

eed, abandon their own distinctive move- 
ment, for they ‘‘understood the issue” well 
enough to comprehend that, as the anti- 
slavery movement did not begin with the 
Kansas conflict, so it would not end with it. 
There had been hard battles before, and 
they knew there would be hard battles after- 
ward, and they kept themselves and their 
organizations in the field ready for every 
pa as cary “They rejoiced that thousands 
who had long been either silent in regard to 
the aggressions of the slave-power or active 
in the efforts to placate that power by fresh 
compromises were at last aroused to active 
interest and effort on the right side; but 
they did not throw down their own well- 
tried weapons, or abandon their organiza- 
tions, to follow the lead of these new re- 
cruits. Toallege, on this account, that they 
“did not understand the issue,” that tuey 





“shrank” from it, or ‘‘thought it madness” 
to work with might arid main for the salva- 
tion of Kansas, is a preposterous absurdity 
and misrepresentation. Yours truly, 
OLIVER JOHNSON. 
81 Columbia Hts, Brookiyn, June 22, 1880. 





WOMEN AND CHARITIES, 


The yearly conference of charities, which 
met at Cleveland recently, was noticeable 
among other things by the fact of the large 
part women took in it. The Springfield 


Republican says: . 

Women were frequent among the dele- 
gates, and still more numerous in the audi- 
ence; among them Mrs. Leonard of your 
city, Mrs. Coffin of Indiana, Miss Cleaves 
of Davenport, Ia., Mrs. Fairbanks of Wis- 
consin, and Miss Carpenter of Poughkeep- 
sie, were conspicuous. These were all del- 
egates, and the two last named, like Mrs. 
Leonard, are members of state boards which 
supervise the public institutions. Mrs. 
Lynde of Wisconsin, the first woman ever 
appointed on such a board, and who took 
part in the first conference at New York in 
1874, was not present, but sent a paper 
which was read by Mrs. Rockwell, of the Mil- 
waukee Industrial School for Girls, but 
formerly of the Middletown school in Con- 
necticut. Mrs. Leonard read Mrs. Richard- 
son’s paper ca the Massachusetts methods 
of placing children in families, and added 
to it some passages from her own experience 
in the Hampden County Children’s Aid So- 
ciety. She also spoke in the debate on Mr. 
McCulloch’s report on associated charities, 
taking ground that the churches, as such, 
ought not to intrude in the work of alms- 
giving, but leave that to the public, and to 
secular societies. Miss Cleaves, who is a 
doctor of medicine and a trustee of the old- 
est insane hospital in Iowa, made the re- 
port from her state, and also took part in 
the organization of the new national associ- 
ation for the protection of the insane, 
which was formed here recently by the 
New York lunacy reformers—Drs. Wilbur, 
Beard, Seguin, etc., and Miss Chevaillier of 
Boston. This body is quite distinct from 
the conference, but its committee had a 
hearing before the conference, at which 
Miss Chevaillier read a long paper by Dr. 
Nathan Allen, advocating a lunacy com 
mission for each state. The general sen- 
timent of the conference, however, was 
in favor of the present mode of supervising 
hospitals by a centrel board of public chari- 
ties, as in Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, etc. 

With the opportunity todo so, women 
naturally find the work which properly be- 
longs to them. Not the least important of 
which is the care of the poor. L. 8. 


GEORGE ELIOT, 





Several weeks ago an article concerning 
George Eliot, written by Moncure D. Con- 
way, was copied into these columns and read 
in England by an intelligent reader of the 
Woman’s JourRNAL and friend of George 
Eliot, who thinks great injustice was done 
in that article. She sends her own view of 
the case, which in simple justice, should be 
given to our readers as follows: 

“Mr. John Cross is an excellent man of 
forty-two years, rich, and an old and devot- 
ed friend of the Lewes’. Mr. Lewes was 
very fond of him. He lived close by the 
Lewes’ country place, and came in and out 
like an attached relation. Headmired Mrs. 
Lewes profoundly, and always said he would 
do anything in the world for her. He is 
not an intellectual companion like Mr. 
Lewes, but a strong, solid; reliable man, who 
gives you at once a sense of confidence, as a 
thoroughly reliable, kind, upright, steadfast 
man—a thorough support; such a man as any 
woman would be thankful to have near her 
asa constant and devoted friend. Nothing 
is more wise and more happy than that such 
an invaluable friend should be allowed to 
supply the daily care and affectionate com- 
panionship which his admiration and his 
affection both make Lim long to give. And 
Mrs. Lewes is not the woman, with her ten- 
der and yielding nature (so unconsciously 
sketched in Maggie Tulliver and Dorothea) 
to resist the soothing support of such de- 
voted affection. Nominal age is a falsehood 
in such a case—many women are old at 
thirty and young at sixty—age is a relative 
term; and to suppose that an ‘intelligent 
man of forty-two does not know his own 
mind is simple impertinence. Mrs. Lewes’ 
intellect and character are of no age; and 
all who admire her writings should rejoice 
that she has been rescued from the danger 
of utter loneliness which would have dried 
up her intellect and falsified her character. 
Her respect for marriage and her deep re- 
ligious sense have been touchingly shown 
by the quiet marriage ceremony performed 
at her husband’s parish church. Let us 
who have learned to admire the intellect aud 
respect the character of Marian Evans’ bril- 
liant writings, profoundly rejoice in the 
rare and fortunate circumstances, which by 
preserving the happiness of the woman, 
have restored the powers of the writer.” B. 


A HOPEFUL WORD FKOM IOWA. 


We are often tempted to make extracts 
from private letters which renew subscrip- 
tions to the Woman’s JOURNAL, and bring 
also either signs of work, or vf patient 
waiting or hopefulness which cheers and 
lightens the work at this end of the line. 
But generally the warm panegyric restrains 
us. Now and then however, omitting the 
kind words which are a real comfort to us, 
we clip a bit as follows: 


Epirors Journau:—.. .. If the ap- 
proach of Truth sometimes seems slow to 
the patient toiler, it isa happy thought to 








know, her look is forward. She takes no 
backward steps; and perhaps the greatest 
reward is, the conforming of the earnest 
soul to the likeness of Him ‘‘Who, satisfied 
with a pure intention and an honest will, 
waits long for what he might démand at 
once.” Very cordially yours, 
CaRoLine A. INGHAM. 
Algona, Iowa, June 23, 1880. 





GREENBACKEK8 AND WOMEN. 


Eprrors JourRNAL.—In your report of 
the recent National Presidential Convention, 
you refer to the resolution in regard to the 
rights of American women, passed by the 
Greenback Convention, as ‘‘ referring the 
matter to the States.” Such was the recom- 
mendation of the committee, but the Con. 
vention passed, without the qualification ret- 
ommended by the committee, by a large ma- 
jority, the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the right of self-government inheres 
in the individual as the fundamental principle of self- 
government, and we hereby pledge ourselves to se- 
cure & constitational amendment to give the right of 
Suffrage to the women citizens of the nation. 

This resolution is the same as was pre- 
sented by the committee of women, to the 
Republican, Greenback,and Democratic Con- 
ventions, every one of which received the 
committee of women politely; but the Green- 
back Convention alone admitted women as 
delegates and passed the resolution as asked 
for by the committee. The Republican 
Convention rejected the resolution, while the 
Democratic Convention seemed not to vote 
upon it atall. Sothat each of the above 
named Conventions treated the women’s 
committee alike, so far as to give them priv- 
ileged seats in the Convention, to hear their 
petitions and to grant them the right to 
speak in advocacy or their cause; but to the 
Greenback Convention alone belongs the 
credit of passing their resolution, thus 
favorably responding to this appeal for 
equal rights of American women. 

As to the propriety of the action of this 
committee of women, which has been criti- 
cised in the JouRNAL, they are best able to 
defend themselves, and we would only say 
that the ‘right of petition,” so sacredly 
maintained by all legislative bodies ought 
not to be denied by deliberative ones. Neith- 
er should an appeal made to a deliberative 
body be condemned, while the same course 
is recommended to be taken with legislative 
bodies. Think for a moment of recom- 
mending all women to wait until they are 
chosen members of the Legislature or Con- 
gress, before they appeal, by petition or oth- 
erwise, for a recognition of their rights. 

One word more, to remind H. B. B. that 
the cali for the Republican Convention in 
Massachusetts, which admitted Lucy Stone 
and Mary A. Livermore as delegates, to 
which he refers, was for ‘‘all Republicans” 
to meet, etc.; but since then, including the 
late National one, the call has been for ‘‘Re- 

publican voters,” so that any admission to 
the Conventions must of necessity be by the 
courtesy of the Conventiun, and not by vir- 
tue of any right of the non-voter applying. 
For one, [| say—speak, write and petition 
for the rights of Woman, until such rights 
are no longer withheld. E. E. 

E. E. is mistaken in supposing that the 
Greenback Convention really passed a reso- 
lution pledging the party to secure a Con- 
stitutional Amendment to give the right of 
Suffrage to the women citizens of the nation. 
If it were so, how is it that this important 
resolution does not appear in their pub- 
lished platform? Mr. Weaver’s letter of 
acceptance, as Greenback candidate for the 
Presidency, makes no allusion to the sub- 
ject. The National Citizen and Ballot Box 
for June, the organ of this Committee of 
women, expressly states the contrary, as fol- 
lows: 

The resolution we had prepared and 
which was in Mrs. Chandler’s hands was 
rejected, and for it a meaningless half-way 
substitute-was introduced that will not carry 
the Woman Suffragists to the support of that 
party.... The party which wants the aid 
of Woman must hereafter bid high in prin- 
ciples for them. Splinters and half loaves 
have had their day We now demand the 
wholeand failing to receive that accept noth- 
ing. From neither the Republicans nor the 
Greenbackers, with all their promises, have 
we received even ‘‘a splinter.” (The italics 
are those of the Ballot Boz. 

This seems to dispose of our friend’s claim 
for the Greenback Convention. But the 
assertion of the Ballot Boz seems to us very 
objectionable. It implies that women will, 
or ought to support a party, simply be- 
cause that party pledges itself by resolution 
to support Woman Suffrage? Suppose, for 
instance, that Dennis Kearney & Co. had 
adopted the proposed ‘‘plank’’—shall wo- 
men and men who believe that financial 
ruin and national dishonor would result, 
from the success of that party unite with it on 
that account? Or suppose the republicans, 
on a hard-money platform, had pledged 
themselves to Woman Suffrage, as the re- 
publicans of Massachusetts didin 1872,— 
shall women and men who believe that the 
laborers of the country are enslaved by the 
‘‘capitalists” and pauperized by the ‘‘bloat- 
ed bond-holders,” support the republicans 
on that account? Shall women, in their 
effort to secure Suffrage, surrender their 
own sense of justice, consistency, and self- 
respect, by ignoring the other principles 
which parties already represent? Shall 
Suffragists be bound to put knaves or fools 
into office, simply because the knaves or 
fools claim to be Suffragists? Are there no 
other rights than the right of Suffrage for 
women? Are government and society or- 
ganized solely for the purpose of reforming 
the methods of their own organization? 
Must women who demand their rights as 
citizens, subject conscience and common 
sense to a blind fanaticism? In behalf of 
the great body of Woman Suffragists or- 
ganized in the American Woman Suffrage 





Association and its auxiliary State Societies 
we say ‘‘no.”’ 

We hold that the primary object of gov- 
ernment is to govern; that parties are not 
reform societies, but associations to carry 
on the government according to certain 
definite principles; and that no one reform, 
however vital, can justify women or men in 
ignoring or playing fast and loose with these 
principles. Woman Suffrage will never be 
adopted by any party simply as ‘‘a bid” for 
votes, but primarily as a measure of politi- 
cal justice and public welfare. A million 
dollars spent in buying votes would not 
hasten the adoption of Woman Suffrage, but 
would retard it. Half that sum spent in 
convincing the reason and enlightening the 
judgment of voters would accomplish the 
object. 

There has been no ¢hange in the organi- 
zation of the republican party from ‘‘repub- 
licans” to *‘republican voters,” such as E. E. 
alleges. None but republican voters have 
ever had a right to take part in the caucuses. 
But the republican voters of West Brook- 
field and Melrose sent Lucy Stone and Mary 
A. Livermore to the State Convention as 
their representatives, and these ladies were 
admitted as delegates without question, as 
other ladies would be admitted under simi- 
lar circumstances. H. B. B. 





_ 
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CAUGHT WITH CHAFF. 


The following ‘‘interview” appeared in 
the New York Herald of the 8d inst. It 
should be contradicted if it be incorrect: — 

“Our delegation of Woman Suffragists 
were treated with rudeness by the Chicago 
Convention, but the Cincinnati Convention 
extended every possible courtesy,” Mrs. 
Lillie Devereux Blake said yesterday, when 
requested to relate the experiences of the 
seventy-six representatives of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association who applied 
for seats and for a hearing in the Chicago 
Convention. ‘Our numbers were more 
than decimated by the time we reached 
Cincinnati,”” Mrs. Blake continued, ‘‘for 
we separated to attend other conventions, 
and by the time of our application for rec- 
ognition-by the National Democratic Nom 
inating Convention we were pretty well 
scattered. We were a large body when we 
met in our National Convention in Indian- 
apolis, the week previous to the Chicago 
Convention; then a smaller number gath- 
ered in Chicago, and our mass meetings in 
that city were attended by wealthy and in- 
fluential women; then some went to Mil- 
waukee to attend the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Convention; others attended the 
Women's Convention in Bloomington, LIL. ; 
some attended the National Greenback Con 
vention, and others went to the Women’s 
Conventions at Grand Rapids, Lafayette,and 
Terre Haute.” 

‘‘What was your reception by the green- 
backers?’ the //erald reporter isquleel 

“Several women were delegates to that 
convention,” Mrs. Blake replied, ‘‘and we 
fancied that we were entitled to greater 
consideration from the greenback men than 
we expected from either the Republican or 
the Democratic Convention; but while the 
greenbvackers listened to us with commend- 
able patience they utterly refused to incor- 
porate Woman Suffrage in their platform. 
They did, ina very feeble way, put in a 
plank like that which the Democrats adopt- 
ed from our suggestion—namely, the fifth 
plank in the Democratic platform, wherein 
the right of a free ballot is enunciated.” 

‘You speak of rudeness in Chicago. In 
what respect were the members of the Re- 
publican National Convention discourte- 
ous?” 

‘Partly by mismanagement and partly by 
blundering, the delegates to the Chicago 
Convention practically snubbed us. We 
were given only forty seats, and those were 
in the gallery. Then we were kept waiting 
for more than an hour for a hearing before 
a committee, and that committee cut us off 
very curtly after listening to us for five 
minutes; and as to our memorial, they did 
not deign to have that read before the con- 
vention. It was a body of respectable 
women that applied for a hearing before the 
Republican Convention, such as Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, whose age and long public 
services are entitled to respect; Mrs. Polk, 
of Missouri, who pays heavy taxes; Mrs. 
Elizabeth L. Saxon, of New Orleans, a 
woman of large wealth, who threw her 
house open and made it the headquarters 
of the Sanitary Commission in the yellow 
fever season of 1878; Mrs. Trimble, the 
wife of Judge Trimble, of Kentucky, and 
Mrs. Nancy Merriam, a wealthy Ohio 
woman. There were also Mrs. Matilda 
Joslyn Gage and myself as_ representatives 
of New York, the Misses Foster, of Penn- 
sylvania; Miss Swaggert, of lowa, who was 
sent as alternate for Mrs. Clancy R. Allen, 
of Iowa, who pays a larger tax than any 
three men in that State; the daughters of 
Cassius M. Clay and others, representin 
the wealth and refinement of the Unite 
States.” 

‘‘You were made at home in Cincinnati?” 

“As soon as we arrived in Cincinnati, 
Mayor Prince, of Boston, and Mr. Eaton, 
of Kansas, presented our application for 
seats to the National Democratic Commit- 
tee. At once they gave us a room in the 
Music Hall, between the room of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and that of the Committee 
on Contested Seats, and then they printed 
our notices calling our meetings in that 
room. Next they gave us seats in the body 
of the hall, right by the side of the Tam- 
many delegation, and whenever we entered 
the convention they applauded us. But I 
am ahead of my story. On the afternoon 
before the convention assembled we invited 
the delegates to meet us in caucus in our 
room, and many of the best men of the 
Democratic party attended that caucus. 
When the Committee on Resolutions were 
ready we had a hearing promptly, and after 
a full hour had been given us, the gentle- 
men invited those who had not spoken to 
address them. The result you see in the 











fifth plank of the Democratic platf ” 
Here Mrs. Blake read as follows , — 


The right of a free ballct is the right of all 
and must and shall be mai ne 
on mae ' ntained in every part of the 


_ “There, sir,” Mrs. Blake continued, lay- 
ing aside the Herald, from which she had 
read the foregoing, ‘‘wasn’t that a truly 
American convention—a convention of the 
party of progress? You should have heard 
the cheering as Miss Anthony went up to 
the platform and on our memorial to the 
secretary. Our delegation arose in their 
seats and waved their handkerchiefs, and 
the women of wealth and social standin 
who filled the — waved their hand- 
kerchiefs and clapped their hands, and the 
best men in America cheered. Then the 
secretary read our memorial, and the dele- 
gates in the National Democratic Conven. 
tion sat and listened respectfully.” 

‘But they took no action?” 

“That would have been too long a stride 
to expect. The Democratic Convention 
had so far eclipsed the Republican Conven- 
tion in point of gentility that we all felt 
satisfied with our progress thus far; we al] 
had a hope that the future might bring us 
substantial triumphs.” 

_ ‘May I ask your opinion of the nomina- 
tions that were made in Cincinnati?” the 
Herald reporter ventured to inquire. 

‘After the nomination of General Han- 
cock, Mrs. Saxon, of Louisiana—she who 
threw her mansion open to the Sanitary 
Commission in the yellow fever season of 
1878—almost wept for joy. ‘He is the idol 
of New Orleans,’ she said, and she was ut- 
terly unable to describe the enthusiasm 
with which his famous proclamation was 
read in that city. ‘The Democratic party 
deserves to win with such a man at its 
head,’ she said, and I was so much impress- 
ed with the liberality of the Democratic 
Convention and with the character of their 
nominee—a man who worthily bears the 
name of him whose autograph is the great- 
est in all history—the name of the Presi- 
dent of the Continental Congress—that 
after the adjournment I proposed that we 
should second the nomination. But Miss 
Anthony fanciec that it was hardly time. I 
for one certainly feel like aiding the Demo- 
cratic party in the pending canvass. I can’t 
see any sense in the Republican chatter 
about General Hancock’s executing the 
mandate of the President of the United 
States in the case of Mrs. Surratt, and I 
think the women of the United States 
ought to be made to know that General 
Hancock petitioned for commutation in 
Mrs. Surratt’s case, and that in executing 
his orders as a military man he obeyed 
them with his whole nature revolting.” 

“Do you hope to live to see your sex en- 
franchised, madam?” 

“If 1 am not cut off before my time. 
Our idea has progressed wonderfully in the 
United States since the time of Abraham 
Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation, es- 
pecially among women of wealth and cult- 
ure and influence. Let me assure you, sir” 
—here the blue eyes flashed subdued deter 
mination—‘‘when all the women of the 
country want the ballot they'll have it.” 

“The tour of the Woman Suffragists in 
the West was not a triumphal progess?” 

‘Well, no; but we were no longer sneered 
at as strong-minded, nor were we suspected 
as escaped felons about to steal the halls in 
which we held our conventions; nor were 
we ogled as idiots, On the contrary, wher- 
ever we journeyed we were welcomed in 
the best society, even the most fashionable 
houses were thrown open to us, and we 
were made to feel that it has at length come 
to be honorable for women to rank them- 
selves among human beings who have 
brains.” 

If Mrs. Blake is in sympathy with the 
principles of the Democratic party, she is 
doing quite right to identify herself with it. 
But the resolution asserting the right to a 
‘free ballot” never was intended to apply 
to Woman. It was adopted, as a mask, by 
a party which has nullified general suffrage 
throughout the South, and which has never 
yet shown any disposition to give Woman 
Suffrage even a respectful consideration. 
We are unwilling to believe that a single 
sensible woman can be so blinded by a little 
empty ‘‘politeness,’ as to imagine that the 
platitude means anything for the cause of 
Woman. H. B. B, 
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THOUGHTS ON MADAME DE STAEL. 


It seems meet that Madame de Statl should 
have named her first work “ Delphine.” 
What woman more than herself suggests 
the ancient pythonesses who told the will of 
the Delphic god of old? The Margaret 
Fuller of France, with perhaps more power 
though less purity, her form towers forth 
above those of all the women who have 
made her fatherland illustrious, in the solita- 
ry grandeur of power. 

And yet “Delphine,” whose title so fitly 
shadows forth that which she herself should 
wear, is an almost forgotten work. A pre- 
face by her relative, Madame de Saussure, 
affixed to the world-famous*‘Corinne,” is one 
of the few finger-posts which remain to 
point to a monument, the erection of which 
must havecalled forth much of the labor of 
that noble mind, and in which we may say, 
are embodied some of the finest traces of 
her genius. Why is this? 

The truth is, that ‘‘Delphine” was never 
a popular work. The world objected to 
some of the tendencies therein developed, 
and the majestic authoress turned her pow- 
ers into a purer though more monotonous 
channel, in giving to the world that immor- 
tal monograph on the beauty of Italy, inter- 
mingled with the morbid complications of 
an unhappy passion, which bears the name 
of ‘‘Corinne.” 

And yet, at the first blush, ‘Delphine’ 
strikes the reader whom curiosity leads into 
a forgotten alcove whose stately bindiags 
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show that its contents are not called for by 
the modern mart, as in some respects supe- 
rior to “‘Corinne.” Itis less like a classic 
statue, more like a genial painting. If the 
tone is less sublime, the style is far more 
genial. If the interests involved are less 
lofty, the narrative is less monotonous, the 
picture less of a monochrome. Social com- 
binations form a pleasing background to the 
principal figures, and it is most interesting 
to observe in this connection, on the testi- 
mony of an eye witness, that French society 
continued, like Pompeii and Herculaneum 
of old, smiling and gay on the brink of a 
terror which was so soon to engulf it. 

It istrue that this work, like the *‘Héloise” 
of Rousseau, and like so many old-fash- 
ioned romances, is written in the form of 
letters, always more or less of a drawbeck 
to the dramatic interest of a story from the 
very placidity and restfulness which such a 
style induces; The date of these letters, 
however, 1790 and onwards, is a thrilling 
one, since we see it across a conflagration 
which throws its glare backward upon all 
immediately preceding events. A reception 
given by Marie Antoinette, at the Tuileries 
is spoken of as naturally as the papers of 
to-day tell us of a drawing-room held by 
Queen Victoria. 

The character of the heroine is lovelier 
and more many-sided in its development 
than that of ‘‘Corinne,” although less mark- 
ed by the tremendous power of genius. 
“Corinne,” as Madame Necker de Saussure 
very truly remarks, is Madame de Stat. 
In ‘‘Delphine” she has given us her ideal of 
an exquisite being, in ‘‘Corinne” the power- 
ful creature which sie knew herself to be. 
It is singular thatshe makes both subject to 
the power of love. ‘lo find that this was 
Madame de Statl’s idea of happiness, and to 
observe the intense ardor with which she 
delineates the developments of the tender 
passion, carries us back to the days of the 
mighty Elizabeth,who could turn from gov- 
erning England, and swaying the world to 
dally with Essex or write verses to ‘‘Mount 
Zeer.” And the heroes of these twin ro- 
mances, a sort of intellectual blonde and 
brunette, if we may so denote them. Oh! 
must we speak of them at all? Oh that a 
woman, who could so understand women, 
exalting them by her descriptions as well as 
by her example, to a position which they 
had never before held in the world, should 
have held so low an estimate of men! In 
vain does she tell us, following the example 
of her mother, a motto from whose writings 
(Un homme doit savoir braver Vopinion, une 
femme s’y soumettre), speaks of the subordi- 
nate position of women in comparison with 
that of the other sex. In vain do we hear of 
her saying to a domestic after a dinner-party, 
‘Tell your master to rejoin the ladies. He 
has remained at table long enough.” The 
woman who can describe such monsters of 
weaknesses as Nelvil and Mendeville, can- 
not probably be said to have had any héros 
de roman, And yet how she makes her 
heroines love them! In ‘‘Corinne” we are 
more disgusted by the coldness and stupid- 
ity of Nelvil than by the basest perjury. 
He 1s like Frederic in the ‘‘Pirates of Pen 
zance,” the slave of a duty which destroys 
every one, himself included. Because an 
unhappy passion of his own had once dis- 
tressed a father now deceased, he, like a 
sovt of double-dyed Hamlet, with all the 
power, poetry and pathos left out, sacrifices 
to the manes of that father (whose ghost 
must have learned better sense in a better 
world) a sweet and healthy affection, marries 
agirl whom he does not want, and breaks 
his own heart and that of the heroine. Lé- 
onor de Mendeville, on the other hand, ap- 
pears to us in an almost comical light, as, 
though with the excuse of a serious wound, 
he makes his début in the heavy business of 
fainting and swooning, so necessary a fea- 
ture in the accoutrements of an old-fash- 
ioned novel. Less cold and forgetful than 
Nelvil, he is infinitely more suspicious and 
unmanly. How Madame de Statl’s heroines 
managed to love these precious paragons we 
know not; but she, like a feminine Doctor 
Dullamore, has given them an elisir d'amore 
which makes them do their duty in this re- 
Spect, nobly. 

But to progress with ‘‘Delphine.” We 
forgive Madame de Statl for breaking our 
hearts in ‘‘Corinne” because she has given 
usan Italy which no one else could paint; 
because, as Heine says of a certain poem 
that, if totally destroyed, it could be wholly 
reconstructed from quotations; so, if an 
earthquake should swallow up Italy, it could 
be reconstructed from Madame de Statl’s 
“Corinne.” We forgive the illustrious au- 
thoress, as we have said, for breaking our 
hearts by the woes of Nelvil and of Corinne; 
butcan we forgive her for breaking our 
heads by giving a second volume (that un- 
Pardonable sin of ancient literature) to ‘‘Del- 
Phine?” A second volume! Nay! Does 
not a third loom up in the distance, threat- 
ening us with the ancienne fin de *‘Delphine” 
—better, it is to be hoped than the most 
lame and impotent conclusion which we 
have reached thus far. And this second 
Yolume reveals the reason for the unpopu- 
larity of “Delphine.” Gaining immensely in 
tragic force upon the first, and showing 
Madame de Stat] as a great dramatic artist 
When she pleases, it sinks very much in 
Moral tone, The heroine, it is true, retains 


ly the bright mirror of her conscience is a 
little dimmed. That conscience, however, 
as in so many French books of the better 
sort, is, all through the romance, tuned to 
rather a false key. The girl (or rather the 
girlish widow, for such is Delphine), who, 
on finding that a third party has come de- 
ceitfully between her true love and herself, 
can give up disabusing her lover for the 
sake of consoling and sparing the culpable 
third party (a friend’s managing mamma in 
this case), is, to say the least, a goose, and 
deserves to get into a tangle from which she 
sees no escape but the convent. This is 
Delphine’s condition at the end of volume 
two, and we are very sorry for her; only, if 
she had shown a little natural vigor in the 
first instance, such a woeful state of things 
could never have come to pass. Her grief 
and agony over a trusted friend’s discovered 
baseness are described with the greatest 
truth to nature, the only drawback being 
that, in the face of aso much more momen- 
tous crisis, such a misfortune would sink, 
by comparison, into the rank of the very 
smallest. 

The third volume of this noble but mis- 
guided work, leads us into a wilderness of 
tragedy and dreariness only to be imagined 
by the French mind, which, dwarfed by 
long compulsion in many directions, cannot 
conceive, much less create, anything so 
wholesome as simple happiness. Delphine 
ina convent (although herself a free thinker 
of robust and healthy mental impulses), 
from sheer stupidity--Delphine ‘‘hauled” 
out of the convent by a lover who is imme- 
diately frightened to death at what he has 
done—a bridegroom deterred on his mar- 
riage day by some murmurs among the 
crowd about marrying a nun—a bride who 
will die because her feelings were hurt by 
his hesitation, although every one is implor- 
ing her to live. Such are some of the pro- 
voking features of volume three, which ends 
like Hamlet, with a general undoing of 
every one, and a dolorously pathetic appeal 
to Death. We can only forgive all this (as 
the world forgives so much) because it is 
French; but how much greater power would 
be shown in a work of hope rather than 
despair, of life rather than death, of con- 
struction rather than of ruin? The book is 
great, and yet how feeble! How truly did 
a philosophic lady once exclaim in our pres- 
ence: ‘‘Destruction is not a beautiful pro- 
cess,” Where is the greatness of a Goethe 
who could not let even the double-damned 
Faust perish utterly, but rescued him at the 
last minute by means of his industry in 
great works? Well had it been for Madame 
de Statl if her exile in ZL’ Allemagne had 
lasted still longer, till more cheerful ele- 
ments had transfused her somber spirit, and 
made her give the world something to coun- 
teract the insupportable gloom which 
shrouds alike the endings of Delphine and 
Corinne. There is something savage, and 
even a tinge of the demoniac, in the power 
possessed by many human minds of con- 
summating their choicest creations in ruin, 
desolation and despair. For our own part, 
we would gladly use the poet’s words to say 
in this connection— 

“Cursed be the heart that had the heart to do it!" 

Cruelty to one’s book strikes us as on a 
par with cruelty to one’s friend; yet we 
must not dwell too long in the censorious 
vein, when speaking of one so gloriously 
gifted as Madame de Statl. Proud must 
be the fatherland that reared her. The flaws 
which we have pointed out are but trifles, 
and our astonishment at them only shows 
the nobler quality of the jewel. We know 
not whether we may call Madame de Sta#l 

“A perfect woman, nobly planned,” 
but we may call her a great genius, a great 
intellect, and a being for the admiration of 
all time. J. R. A. 
— eo 
ORDINATION OF MISS SAFFORD. 


During the recent session of the Iona As- 
sociation of Unitarian and other indepen 
dent churches, at Humboldt, Iowa, Miss 
Mary A. Safford, late of Hamilton, Ill., was 
ordained to the work of the ministry. She 
has been invited to take charge of the 
Church of the Unity, at Humboldt. The 
general feeling of those present was that 
they had never witnessed an ordination that 
seemed so impressive, 

The following order was observed. 
Ordination prayer with laying on of 
hands, by Rev. Jenk D. Jones, of Janes- 
ville, Wis. 

Charge, by Mis. C. T. Cole, of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, lona, the Secretary of the Conference. 
Right-hand of Fellowship, by Rev. O. 
Chite, of Iona City, President of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Hymn, by the Choir and Congregation. 
Benediction by the Candidate. 

The charge as given by Mrs. Cole was as 
follows :— 

Miss Safford, my friend and sister, I have 
been requested, as secretary of this associa- 
tion, as a sister woman, as a possible mother 
to you, to give to you the Charge in this 
most impressive ceremony. It is none the 
less solemn and sacred, that in receiving 
this ordinance, you have not been led trem- 
blingly through the gauntlet of a double 
file of solemn-faced divines, encased in the 
rusty armor of hard and hideous doctrines, 
with bayonets bristling with the five points 
of Calvinism; none the less, but all the more 


with the cordial grasp of these large-hearted, 
single-minded fellow workers. 

y sister, I can appreciate, more keenly 
perhaps than can any one in this audience, 
Save some other woman, that this newly 
erected altar is to you, this night, an altar of 
sacrifice. I realize that you bring here a 
purer and more costly offering than was ever 
found among the flocks and herds of Judea. 
When a young woman reverently accepts 
the work of the ministry, it stands to her 
for a greater renunciation, a deeper conse- 
cration than any man can understand. I 
apprehend that, in a most peculiar sense, 
this is, to you, a marriage service, that in 
dedicating yourself to this work you almost 
of necessity renounce all the dear delights 
of home, with its inviting shelter; with its 
strong, protecting arms, with all the depths 
of sweetness couched in the holy names of 
wife and mother. All these, and more, you 
give up. There will be times when the wo- 
man’s heart will cry out in its hunger and 
loneliness. I need net point out to you, you 
already know, the refuge. You have found, 
ere this, the shelter of the Everlasting Arms. 
You know what it is to pillow a head, un- 
utterably weary, on the grand, motherly 
bosom of Eternal Truth, and like old An- 
teus, to rise renewed. 

I understand the beguilements you have 
left behind you, the sweet siren voices that 
have assailed you, and the keen pain it has 
cost to sail past their tempting retreats. But, 
I apprehend you have already caught in 
spiring glimpses of— 

“That open main, 

Where God's great ships go sailing to and fro.” 


By-and-bye, as the siren music fades away 
in the distance, there will come to you strains 
inexpressibly sweeter than those you have 
left behind. 

Forgive me, if in this prophecy, I have 
forgotten the charge. 

This ministry to human hearts and homes, 
—how long and pleadingly it has waited for 
Woman’s hand! At last, she comes to her 
own. With her intuitional eye and more 
delicately-poised sympathy, her presence 
here ushers in a new dispensation. To 
‘hearts burdened with losses and weary 
with bearing the crosses too heavy for mor- 
tals to bear,” you, my sister, may prove a 
very Sandalphon. No one of these conse- 
crated men can touch quite so gently, can 
deal quite so tenderly with the crushed 
mother kneeling at the coffin of her dead. 

My sister, you need no charge. The 
Spirit that broods over us to-night is one of 
prophecy. As you pass out into the broader 
fields of this sacred life-work—‘By the 
baby’s bier, mothers shall bless thee,— 
strong men, bound with fear of their grim 
gods, shall rise up jubilant and toss their 
chains away in the new Pentecost, and shall 
pluck thy garment, and, looking up pute- 
eyed, with a sweet silent confidence, shall 
claim thy blessing on them.” 

Yes, there is one charge which I may not 
omit. Let no surging tide of deep-felt weak- 
ness and insufficiency ever tempt you to try 
on any man’s armor! It never fits a woman's 
shoulders. With your own nice touch, se- 
lect from the brook, the smooth stones of 
truth; trust only in your own simple sling; 
and the slender woman’s arm, with the 
Lord of Hosts to guide it, will unfailingly 
reach the heart, if not the head, of Error. 

In this work, which shall be to you ‘‘its 
own exceeding great reward,” be faithful 
until—death! 


-—" 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY ITEMS. 


Henry C. Sheldon, D. B., for five years 
past Assistant Professor of Historical The- 
ology in the School of Theology of Boston 
University, has just been promoted to the 
full professorship. The Rev. L. T. Town- 
send, 8. T. D., has also been re-elected to 
his chair—that of Practical Theology—for 
a new term of five years. 

Caroline E. Hastings, M. D., for the past 
seven years lecturer and demonstrator in the 
School of Medicine, has been appointed to 
the full professorship of Anatomy. Dr. 
Howard P. Bellows, a graduate of Cornell 
University School of Medicine, has also 
been advanced to a professorship in the de- 
partment of physiology. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Let all Massachusetts women remember 
to take advantage of what rights they have, 
and register at once. 


A pleasant farewell dinner was given to 
Francis E. Abbot at Young’s Hotel. 


Miss Lander, the sculptor and ceramic 
artist, isa cousin of Mr. Rogers, the mod- 
eller of the ‘‘Rogers Groups.” 

Mr. Cross, the husband of George Eliot, 
the novelist, is ill of typhoid fever at 
Venice. 

President Chadbourne, of Williams Col 
lege, has resigned, to attend to private 
business. 

Particular attention is called to the adver- 
tisement of the old well established English 
and classical school in West Newton, which 
is found elsewhere in these columns. 


Miss Willard’s Home Protection Manual 
can be had by sending a three-cent stamp to 
J. N. Stearns, 58 Reade Street, New York, 
and to Miss H. L. Hood, 148 Madison Street, 
Chicago. 

Miss Willard in company with her moth- 
er and Miss Gordon, left Chicago for Ver- 
mont, where they spend a month. Miss 
Willard takes this as her only opportunity 























4 Certain ascendency to the last, but certain- 


sacred, that you are met at this portal only 


for the summer rest she so greatly needs. 


CARPETS! 





DO NOT P* Y THE ADVANCE IN PRICES. 
BUY DIRDBOCT OF THE 


JOHN 


ANUFACTURERS, 


& JAMES DOBSON, 


The Largest Manufacturers in the United States. 





Theonly manufacturers in the WORLD 
selling their goods direct to the consumer, 
giving the retail buyers the advantage of 
their large and varied assortment at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. 

All purchasers of Carpets should visit 
their warerooms,. 


Every Carpet Warranted. 


All intermediate profits saved to the pur- 
chaser by buying direct of the manufactur- 
ers. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.’s 





MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
VELVETS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
3-PLYs, 
EX. SUPERS, 
SUPERS, 
INGRAINS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
In all Widths, 
MATTINGS, Etc. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 
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The NEW UPRIGHT PIANO is the delight and wonder of all who hear it. The public are invited to 
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calland judge for themselves. 630 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. Liberty Tree Block, corner of Washing 


ton and Essex streets. 
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ADMINISTERED BY INHALATION. 1109 and iit Clrard St., Philadelphia, Pas 

















She will be on hand at the various summer 
meetings and convocations to which she is 
pledged, 


At a late dinner of the Massachusetts 
Club, on Saturday, ex-Governor Claflin an- 
nounced his purpose not to be a candidate 
for retlection to Congress, This announce 
ment will cause regret among the many cit 
izens of Massachusetts who appreciate the 
services of Mr. Claflin in Congress and else- 
where. 


By a unanimous vote the Trustees of 


Hanover College, the oldest in the state of 
Indiana have just decided to admit young 
women on the same terms as young men. 
The institution is under Presbyterian con- 
trol and it is nearly the last of the fifteen 
Protestant colleges of the state to accept co- 
education. 

The seventh annual soiree of the School 
o: Music of Vassar College took place in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., June 21, under the 
direction of Professor Ritter, and was at- 
tended by a large and brilliant audience. 
There were eleven pieces, vocal and instru- 
mental, on the programme. The perform- 
ance showed a high state of musical disci- 
pline and culture. The class-day exercises 
were held next day. 

George Ripley, LL. D., President of the 
Tribune Association and literary editor of 
that paper, died on the 4th inst., in his sev- 
enty-eighth year. After spending some 
time on the continent of Europe in the study 
of German and French literature, in 1840 
and 1841, he, with R. W. Emerson and 
Margaret Fuller, edited the Dial, the fa- 
mous transcendental magazine. He was 
the principal founder of the Brook Farm 
Community in Roxbury, which created so 
much interest in Europe and America, and 
in which he spent a moderate fortune. He 
removed to New York in 1849 and became 
literary editor of the Tribune. He has also 
been for many years chief literary adviser 





of the firm of Harper & Bros. He project- 





ed and was principal editor of the American 
Cyclopedia. 

The name of Susan Fenimore Cooper, 
after long absence, reiippears in the Maga- 
zine of American History for June, as the 
contributor of an interesting article on ‘“The 
Hudson River and Its early Names.” Miss 
Cooper has traced the story of the river to 
its source, far back of the discovery by 
Hendrick Hudson, and found that it bore 
not less than twenty different names before 
the English conquest of the New Nether- 
lands in 1664. 

Monday, June 21st, there were two mem- 
orable demonstrations in London and Paris. 
John Bright, one of the present Liberal 
Cabinet, declared boldly in favor of letting 
Bradlaugh, the so-called free thinker and 
Radical member from Nottingham, take his 
seat on his mere affirmation; and it is re- 
ported that the Great Commoner was never 
more powerful and fearless. On the same 
day, and almost at the same hour, Leon 
Gambetta spoke for the first time in eigh- 
teen months, this time in favor of the com- 
plete amnesty of all the remaining Com- 
munists; and such was the effect of his elo- 
quence that the bill securing this full for- 
giveness was voted 333 ayes to 140 noes, 
The report says his effort ‘‘was the most 
magnificent speech heard in the Palais 
Bourbon since the fall of the Empire.” 

Doubtful questions are getting settled in 
Massachusetts. The last State Legislature 
decided that intoxicating liquor is that 
which contains more than three per cent. of 
alcohol, and « Town Council in Medford 
has enlightened its drurkard-making con- 
stituency as to who are the drunkards to 
whom no more liquor shall be sold, by or- 
dering the names of all persons convicted of 
drunkenness within half a year, to be posted 
in the saloons, and the proprietors are to be 
thereby notified of their liability and rey- 
ocation of license in case sale is made to. 
them. 
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ANGELINA GRIMKE WELD. 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. ] 
REMARKS OF ELIZUR WRIGHT. 


We are here in the presence of what 
makes us ‘‘kin to all that is,” to everything 
that has Jife.. Deubtless life is eterral. But 
whenever there comes forth into this breath- 
ing world an individual existence of what- 
ever order, tribe, species, or_race, sooner or 
later it gocs back, ceases to breathe, dies. 
Even the tallest cedar of Lebanon, which 
from generation to generation has looked 
down upon the plain, and been blessed as a 
landmark and a shade by the weary traveler, 
must at last grow gray, crumble, moulder, 
and mix with the earth. It must die. In- 
deed, what would life be without death? 
Where the. freshness and joyousness of 
youth? Where the sweet and tender affec- 
tions that knit together the old and the 
young in families and neighborhoods? It 
was not death that she who sleeps so peace- 
fully now ever dreaded, but ouly the dis- 
honoring, spoiling, and poisoning of life. 

There is the courage of the mariner who 
buffets the angry waves. There is the 
courage of the warrior who marches up to 
the cannon’s mouth, coolly pressing for- 
ward amidst engines of destructlon on 
every side. But hers was acoursge greater 
than theirs. She not only faced death at 
the hands of stealthy assassins and howlin 
mobs, in her loyalty to truth, duty, an 
humanity, but she encountered unflinching- 
ly the awful frowns of the mighty conse- 
crated leaders of society, the scoffs and 
sneers of the multitude, the outstretched 
finger of scorn, and the whispered mockery 
of pity, a up for the lowest of the 
low. Nurtured in the very bosom of slav- 
ery, by her own observation and thought, 
of one thing she became certain—that it 
was a false, cruel, accursed relation between 
human beings. And to this conviction, 
from the very budding of her womanhood, 
she was true. Not the fear of poverty, ob- 
loquy or death could induce her to smother 
it. either wealth, nor fame, nor tyrant 
fashion, nor all that the high position of her 
birth had to offer, could bribe her to bate 
one syllable of her testimony against the 
seductive system. 

Well do I remember when, after the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, founded in 
1838, had battled for a year or two with the 
combined forces of the mob, the press, and 
the commercial, political, and ecclesiastical 
authorities, and it was said in the highest 
quarters that we had only exasperated the 
slave-holders, and made all the North sym- 

athize with them—when the storm of pub- 
fic indignation, gathering over the whole 
heavens, was black upon us, and we were 
comparatively only a handful—there ap- 
eared in the Awti-Slavery office in New 
York this mild, modest, soft-speaking wo- 
man, then in the oe of her beauty, deli- 
cate as the lily-of-the-valley. She placed 
in my hands a roll of manuscript, beauti- 
fully written. It was her ‘‘APPEAL To THE 
CHRISTIAN WOMEN OF THE SovuTsH.” It 
was like a patch of blue sky breaking 
through that storm cloud. 

The manuscript was passed round among 
the members of our Executive Committee, 
and read with wet eyes. The society print- 
ed it in a pamphlet of thirty-six pages, and 
circulated it widely. It made its author a 
forced exile from her native State, but it 
touched hearts that had been proof against 
everything else. I remember that the 
Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine for Octo- 
ber, 1836, said of it something to this 
effect: 

‘This eloquent pamphlet is from the pen 
of a sister of the late Thomas 8. Grimké, 
of Charleston, 8.C. We need hardly say 
more of it than that it is written with that 
peculiar felicity and unction which charac- 
terized the works of her lamented brother, 
Among anti-slavery writings there are two 
ciasses—one specially adapted to make new 
converts, the other to strengthen the old. 
We cannut exclude Miss Grimké’s Appeal 
from either class. It belongs preéminently 
to the former. The converts that will be 
made by it, we have no doubt, will be not 
only numerous, but thorough-going.” 

We had been so often disappointed as to 
the effect of the best-written appeals that 
our prophecy was moderate in its tone. 
Happily, however. the result more than 
justified—it exceeded it. 

Let us hope that South Cafolina will yet 
count this noble, brave, excellent woman 
above all her past heroes. She it was, more 
than all the rest of us put together, who 
called out what was good and humane in 
the Christian Church to take the part of the 
slave, and deliver the proud State of her 
birth from the monster that had preyed on 
its vitals fora century. I have no fittin 
words for a life like hers. With a min 
high and deep and broad enough to 
grasp the relations of justice and mercy, 
and a heart warm enough to sympathize 
with and cherish all that live, what a home 
she made for my now bereaved brother— 
that brother being such as he was after 
those years of labor and peril! Words can 
not paint it. I saw it in that old stone 
house, surrounded with its beautiful garden, 
at Belleville, on the banks of the Passaic. 
I saw it in that jew bright, and cheery 

alace of true education at Eagleswood in 

ew Jersey. 1 have seen it here, in this 
Mecca of the wise. Well done! Oh, well 
done! Her whole life has been truly a con- 
uest, a triumph, not only over the fear of 
death, but over the fell tyranny and preju- 
dice which have always hitherto consigned 
her sex to a pettiness, nothingness, or abso- 
lute thralldom, disgraceful to human nature, 
and obstructive to the upward progress of 
human society. 

REMARKS OF ROBERT F. WALLCUTT. 


Our beloved friend was a mother in our 
Israel. Many older than she can tracesome 
of the richest elements in their moral 
growth largely to her. Her great heart in- 
spired her with great truths, which, as she 
ut’‘ered them, took captive those who 
heard. 

Many of us remember with what awaken- 
ing power such God-inspired souls have 
roused us from the apathy of our lives. 
Some t wrong, like slavery, over which 


the world had slept for ages, becomes thus 
revealed to the clearer vision. Slavery, 





war, intemperance, licentiousness, injustice 
to woman, have thus one after another been 
brought to the light, as violations of God’s 
eternal laws. The soul of Angelina Grimké, 
and that of her sister Sarah, were in vital 
sympathy with all attempts to reform these 
great wrongs; but the one which then had 
pre-2minence above all was human slavery. 

All of us who are advanced in years can 
recall with what almost overwhelming effect 
the appeals of our beloved and lamented 
Garrison first came to our minds, The 
conscience of the community was slumber- 
ing over this sin: his utterances stung it to 
frenzy. In the midst of it, and in hartiest 
response to his appeals, came the gentle, 
calm voices of Sarah and Angelina Grimké, 
enforcing those appeals by facts of their 
own observation and experience. I have 
said that their ra'ure was full of tender- 
ness and compassion; but, in additien to 
this, Angelina, especially, possessed a rare 
gift of eloquence, a calm power of persua- 
sion, a magnetic influence over those that 
listened to her, which carried conviction to 
hearts that nothing before had reached. 

1 shall never forget the wonderful mani- 
festation of this power during six success- 
ive evenings in what was then called the 
Odeon,—a building, long since removed, at 
the corner of Franklin and Federal streets. 
It was the old Boston Theatre, which had 
been converted into a music hall,—the four 
galleries rising above the auditorium all 
crowded with a silent audience, carried 
away with the calm, simple eloquence 
which narrated what she and her sister had 
seen from their earliest days. And yet 
this Odeon scene, the audience so quiet 
and intensely absorbed, occurred at the 
most enflamed period of the anti-slavery 
contest. The effective agent in this phe- 
nomenon was Angelina’s serene, command- 
ing eloquence, a wonderful gift, which en 
chained attention, disarmed prejudice, and 
carried her hearers with her. 

What a loss to the cause of anti-slavery 
truth it was when afterwards her health 
gave way, nd her public advocacy was 
withdrawn! She felt the privation deeply; 
but we ail felt it still more. A powerful 
agency in arousing the conscience, and 
moulding anew that public sentiment which 
was to control the decision of the great 
question, was struck down; and we were 


sad. : 

Though enfeebled, she lost not a jot of 
her interest in the great work for humanity 
and right. She went on perseveringly in 
such other ways as her strength permitted; 
and her great heart of love, which from child- 
hood so felt for the slave, still went forth, 
wherever she was, to sympathize with the 
lowly ones within her reach. Many such 
in this community will miss her comfort- 
ing presence, and that of her sister, in their 
humble homes, and will long cherish their 
memories. 

And now this beloved friend has gone; 
and yet sheis not gone. Her genial and 
loving spirit, so tender and sympathetic, is 
still in our hearts, to help, to elevate, and 
bless us. This bereaved family feel deeply 
this consolation; especially our brother 
here, whose life has long been so completely 
identified with hers. He feels it as no other 
can. The thought of her, which to us is 
indeed a delightful recollection of a dear 
friend, to him becomes a heart-felt presence, 
never failing to impart to his loneliness a 
precious influence. She is still with him; 
only it is as if for a time she had passed into 
another room in God's great house, thus 
veiled from his view, but ever, with more 
or less distinctness, by day and by night, 
she will come to him, until at length that 
veil shall be lifted, and he will again find 
himself with her in that other room. 


REMARKS OF LUCY STONE. 


Arriving too late to hear most of what 
others have said, I yet wish to add my 
tribute of love for this departed friend. She 
will always be hallowed in the memory and 
held in the hearts of those who knew her. 
But, outside of her home circle, the gener- 
ation that is alive to-day did not know her. 
The frail and slender woman who went in 
and out before her neighbors here carried no 
sign of the heroine who for the sake of jus- 
tice had successfully confronted and as- 
saulted the gigantic system of slavery forty- 
three years before, who encountered and 
overcame the custom and prejudice and re- 
ligious teaching which commanded and de- 
manded the silence and subjection of wo- 
men. Tothose around her she seemed a 
quiet, gentle woman, devoted to her home, 
her husband, and her children. And such 
she was. But those whose memory goes 
back to the time of fiery trials, in the early 
anti-slavery days, know that the world nev- 
er held #nobler woman. The slaves’ cause 
was her cause. She had counted the cost, 
renouncing everything. For their sake, 
she endured all the persecution which sec- 
tarian bigotry and pro-slavery hatred could 
devise against the first woman who dared 
to ‘‘speak in the church,” or anywhere else 
in public, even for the slaves. It is impos- 
sible for those who to-day see and hear wo- 
men as ministers and lecturers to under- 
stand the state of mind and feeling forty- 
three years ago, when no woman’s voice 
was heard in public, and when the injunc. 
tion for her to ‘‘keep silence” in the church 
was held to be sacred as the commandment, 
‘Thou shalt not steal.” 

It was at sucha time that this sainted 
woman and her sister Sarah Grimké came 
with the one great purpose to ‘‘remember 
those in bonds as bound with them,” with 
the cry, ‘‘Woe is meif I preach not the 
gospel!” The eloquence which is born of 
earnestness in a noble purpose gave her 
anointed lips. That purpose set around her 
a defence so high and strong that all the 
shafts and arrows of pro-slavery malignity 
fell harmless at her feet. She never stop- 
ped to think of herself. ‘‘Silence!” cried 
the Pulpit. She spoke right on. ‘‘Shame!”’ 
said the Press. ‘‘You are seeking notorie- 
ty,” said all the gossips, and ‘‘getting out 
of your sphere.” How like forgotten 
echoes those words come back! Angelina 
Grimké, if she heard, did not heed. A 
friend who knew her singleness of purpose, 
stung by the injustice and meanness of 
these attacks, prepared a reply. But when 
Angeline xeard of it, she refused to permit 
its publicacion, saying, ‘‘It is not necessary.” 





Like the moral heroine that she was, she 
held on the “‘even tenor of her way,” an- 
swering nothing. 

The women of to-day owe more than they 
will ever know to the high courage, the 
rare insight, and fidelity to principle of this 
woman, by whose suffering easy paths have 
been made for them. 

Neither the justice of her cause, nor its 
great need, nor the quiet, persuasive elo- 
quence with which she plead the cause of 
the slave, saved her and her equally neble 
coadjutors, Sarah M. Grimké Pe | Abby 
Kolly Foster, from the pitiless scorn of men 
and women. 

But if for once their lips had turned 
white with fear, or their feet fled before the 
mob, the banner for the equal rights of wo- 
men, which now floats plain in sight, would 
still be furled. 

Her “5 has a bugle-call to all other 
women. ho can tell how many have 
been quickened in a great life purpose by 
the heroism and self-forgetting devotion of 
her example, whose silent voice we shall 
never hear, but who, “being dead, yet 
speaketh”? 

[TO RE CONTINUED. ] 


KINDERGARTEN PLAY. 





Below is an extract from a letter to Miss 
Peabody, from Chicago :— 

“Our latest feat was to get Miss Hubbard, 
who has charge of our movement plays, to 
give us the interpretation of Freebel’s 
‘Mother Play and Nursery Songs.’ How 
beautiful itis! For a week the Kindergart- 
ners have met every afternoon, and prac- 
ticed the games with her. She also went 
into some of the Kindergartens, and intro- 
duced them to the children. She is a won- 
derful woman in this her specialty. She is 
the embodiment of grace! Her long study 
with Miss Blow has given her the necessa- 
ry understanding of the idea of Freebel in 
these plays. Her personal appearance 
makes her perfectly fascinating. I have 
never had such positive fun in my life, 
even in the liveliest dancing party I ever 
attended in my younger days. I wish you 
could have seen her in ‘Hasten tothe mead- 
ow, Peter,’ and “The Barnyard Gate,’ when 
we were doing our best to limber the stiff 
muscles, the coolness with which she would 
spring to the circle, from the piano; and 
say ‘come, be lively; don’t think about 
geese and ducks—be one.’ ‘If that’s the 
way Chicago cows arc milked, it is no won- 
der your childrenlook so thin and delicate.’ 
(This to one of the ladies who did not get 
the right use of her thumbs.) ‘The Light 


. Bird’ is the most beautiful of all the plays 


—the gestures are so significant. Oh, she 
is almost inspired. I can understand why 
Miss Blow said to her, ‘Now when you go 
to Chicago, keep to your own legitimate 
branch. Don’t do anything else.’ The 
‘Finger Plays’ are so charming. Why, I 
known nothing of them; and yet I have 
used these songs and plays more than any 
other kindergarten in this city. She uses 
hatdly any of Freebel’s music. She says it 
is too high for the children, and she finds 
it easier to adapt other melodies. There [ 
shall not always follow her; there is so 
much quaintness and simplicity in some of 
Freebel’s melodies. 

“If any of the eastern kindergartners 
come to the western convention, I believe 
there will be something here for them. I 
am the happiest woman that we have been 
able to carry that thing through.” 


— 
iid 


THANES TO MR. WILLCOX. 





Eprrors JouRNAL:—The enclosed reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted at a re- 
cent meeting of the Albany County Woman 
Suffrage Society. 

Mr. Willcox is so valuable an aid to the 
cause of Woman Suffrage that it is deemed 
the resolutions deserve a more public notice 
than their simple acceptance by the Albany 
society could give. As Secretary of the 
Executive Committee of the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Society, Mr. Will- 
cox is known to most of your readers and 
for their benefit also, it is hoped the reso- 
lutions may appear in the JoURNAL. 

K. STONEMAN, 
See. of the Albany Oo. W. S. 8. 
Albany, N. Y., July 5, 1880. 
RESOLUTIONS. 

At a meeting of the Albany County Wo- 
man Suffrage Society the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted :— 


Resolved, That the Albany County Woman Snf- 
frage Society offer toJ, K. H, Willcox, Esq., their 
sincere and hearty thanks for his untiring efforts 
with the Legislature, whose session has just closed, 
4 secure the right of Suffrage to the women of this 

tate. A 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society are due 
to Mr. J. K. H. Willcox for the services rendered to 
the women of the State of New York in securing the 
paseage of the Bill which gave to women the right to 

old any school office and to vote for such officers; 
and that the women voters of the city of Albany es- 
pecially return thanks to Mr. Willcox for aid render- 
ed at the last city election by his printed “‘Brief’’ and 
Circulars, which were freely distributed, and by his 
advice and encouragement, which were invaluable in 
making the path plain to the polls. 

Resolved, That the untiring aid and interest in the 

ization and continuance of the Albany County 
oman Suffrage Society manifested by Mr. Willcox 
are deserving of the gratitude of its members, and 
that the full appreciation of his labors in other yeare, 
as well asin the present,in behalf of the enfran- 
chisement of women, can be measured only Hf the 
greatness of the result in the future, and by all the 
years for which the good results shall endure. 
>e 


NEAL DOW FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


H. B. B. says he is not informed of Gen. 
Neal Dow’s views on Woman Suffrage. 

He comes of a fine old Quaker family, 
and so would naturally believe in ‘Equal 
Rights.” But I never heard him express his 
views on Woman Suffrage until the Home 








Protective Movement came on, when he 
took a decided stand in favor of Woman's 
temperance ballot, going back to the time 
when the first prohibition petition was cir- 
culated by him and his wife; recalling with 
much feeling not only the readfness but 
grateful eagerness expressed by the women 
in the matter, and added, “I know their 
ballot would advance the temperance cause 
and I would not stop here for I see no rea- 
son why Woman should not have a voice in 
all governmental matters.” 

I remember saying not long since in a 
public meeting at which he was present, 
**When we have the ballot we women shall 
be considered a more important factor than 
now.” 

Neal Dow exclaimed: ‘“‘And you really 
will be, may the time speedily come.”  s. 

Stroudwater, Me., July 5, 1880. 


-* 
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PROGRESS IN CENTRAL ILLINOIS. 





Epitors JouRNAL:--Permit me to say to 
your readers that although we claim to be 
12,000 in population in Danville, Illinois, 
we are very much in the dark in regard to 
what is being done for the enfranchisemeat 
of women, and I have appointed myself a 
committee of one to send up the ‘“‘Macedo- 
nian cry” for ‘‘help.” 

Four months ago a Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation was formed here, with less than 
one dozen members. We have monthly 
meetings and are recruiting slowly. We 
have now decided to hold talking meetings 
in parlors in different parts of the city. 

Last night we had a “‘social,’’ which was 
tolerably well attended, and oh, how we 
wished for some literature on this great 
question! If those who take and read the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL or any papers on the 
great reform, would send us their papers 
after they have read them, it would help 
the cause very much. It is not because we 
are so poor that I say this, but because there 
is so little interest. 

We hope to be able to stand upon our 
own feet in a short time. 

Yours for Woman’s emancipation, 

Mrs. J. E. Goopwin. 

Danville, li. 
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MAS. QUINBY’S WORK IN MAINE. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—You have already 
made a note of one advanced step taken by 
the last Legislature of Maine—that of ap- 
pointing a woman on the Board of Trustees 
of the Insane Hospital of this State, and 
that woman our good friend, Mrs. G. W. 
Quinby. 

The wisdom of putting a woman on the 
Board of such an institution, where one 
half of the more than four hundred patients 
are women, is self-evident. The selection 
of Mrs. Quinby was most judicious. She 
had filled the office of visiting committee 
for five and a half years, and in that time 
had not only faithfully performed the du- 
ties, but had been instrumental in having 
some important changes introduced, which 
her woman’s eye and heart at once saw were 
needed. 

One of these was the arrangement of Sick 
Rooms for the invalids. On entering upon 
her duties as, visitor, Mrs. Quinby found 
that when a patient was sick in body as 
well as mind, she could have no more quiet 
than that of her room adjoining the hall 
common, to twenty or more insane, whose 
rooms ulso connected witb it, and where 
most of them would pass the day. It was 
not possible for the sick, under such cir- 
cumstances, to have the requisite quiet. 
Through the efforts of Mrs. Quinby, rooms 
were prepared on another floor, where the 
unfortunate ones with enfeebled body in ad- 
dition to a distraught mind, would be in a 
quiet place apart from the sound of other 
patients. 

I should occupy too much of your space, 
were I to state all the excellent suggestions 
made by her acute observation and tender 
loving heart. Pressed with her manifold 
cares in various directions, she resigned her 
place cn the visiting committee last year. 
When the appointment was made of a wo- 
man onthe Board of Trustees, she was the 
one ‘deemed the right woman for the place, 
and was induced to accept. I rejoiced at 
the fitness of the appointment, when it was 
made, and a recent visit to the hospital, in 
company with Mrs. Quinby, strengthened 
my opinion that it is a divine providence to 
the State, to have a woman so well qualified 
for that place, a resident of the city in 
which the hospital is situated, whereby she 
can do far more than attend the quarterly 
meetings of the Trustees. 

I had expressed a wish to visit the hospi- 
tal, and Mrs. Quinby kindly consented to 
accompany me. There could not be a finer 
situation in the State for the inmates. The 
view from the buildings is lovely, overlook- 
ing the banks of the Kennebec River for 
miles up and down, and the greater part of 
the city of Augusta on the side, which is 
elevated gradually from the water’s edge to 
a considerable hight. And on an elevated 
position, conspicuously stands the State 
House which was last year made famous by 
rival legislatures. 

The Hospital grounds are tastefully laid 
out, and beautiful with trees and flowers. 
On entering, we were met by Miss Twitch- 
ell, who for several years has most faithful- 
ly performed the arduous duties of matron, 
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she conducted us through the various de- 
partments. Every attention seemed to be 
paid to the comfort of the patients. It was 
pleasant to see the sunshine Mrs. Quinby 
carried to those distressed minds. She had 
a cheering word for the sad, comforting en. 
couragement for the despairing, and kind 
words for all. They seemed to think she 
had cometo do them good; all had some 
favor to ask of her, and seemed to feel sat- 
isfied by her smiles, her tender words, or 
some gentle caress of her hand, that she 
would help them carry out their plans, and 
do for them just what they desired. It 
was the same even with those down in the 
Lodge, where the most violeat are confined; 
they knew her, and expected she had come 
to help them. 

As I passed with her among these women, 
with minds “‘like sweet bells jangled out of 
tune,” I recalled what Lydia Maria Child 
relates respecting Miss Dix, who on one of 
her visits to the insane; ‘‘passed one of the 
patients, a young man, with whom she had 
had several interviews. He stood with 
hands clasped, and a countenance of the 
deepest reverence. With a friendly smile, 
she said, “Henry, are you well to-day?” 
“Hush! hush!" replied he, sinking his voice 
toa whisper, and gazing earnestly on the 
space around her, ‘‘Hush! there are angels 
with you! They have given you their 
voice.” So, it seemed to me, my friend 
carried the breath of heaven to these unfor- 
tunate ones. 

In several asylums that I have at differ- 
ent times visited, my attention has been 
called to some woman who was fantastical- 
ly arrayed in the belief of being a queen. I 
do not remember ever to have met a king 
in the realm of insanity. We found the 
queen here, sitting in solitary dignity in her 
room, and were presented to her imaginary 
majesty. In another room was a deaf and 
dumb woman who spends her whole time 
with a doll which she keeps in a box, and 
this is covered with blankets and wraps. 
She takes it to the table, and tends it con- 
tinually. Her actions alone can give an 
idea of the mother dream of her mind. 

There was one case in particular that 
touched my heart to its depths. I have 
seen criminals of all grades, but nothing 
that ever pained me as this sad case of an 
innocent sufferer. It was a girl of four- 
teen years, a good scholar, refined in man- 
ners and language, and of more than com- 
mon personal attractions. Under the influ- 
ence of a relative, a religious fanatic, she 
has been led to believe her soul is lost, and 
now this motherless child suffers the terri- 
ble agony of believing she is soon to die and 
go into endless torment. That when she 
might have repented she did not, and now 
itis too late. When Mrs. Quinby, with 
some cheering words, introduced her to 
me, the child looked into my eyes as if she 
would sound my faith with the plummet of 
her eternal destiny, and asked, ‘Is there a 
hell? am I going to it?’ I took her in my 
arms, and tried to overcome her dreadful 
fears. Just then, a woman who has a relig- 
ious craze had just given us a powerfifl ex- 
hortation, standing near, cried out violent- 
ly, “There is a hell, and you are leading 
that child’s soul right into it.” 

I was surprised that in an institution 
which otherwise seemed so well managed, 
these two patients should be so placed as to 
come together. I wonder if it ever occurs 
to men who make the laws and appoint the 
officers for reformatory institutions and 
hospitals, that the proper thing to do is to 
have a woman physician where women are 
to be treated. 

If there were no other reason why the 
women of Maine should vote, this one is 
sufficient; that on the Board of Trustees for 
its Insane Hospitals, there are four physi- 
cians in addition to the three at the hospital 
who have charge of the patients, and not 
one is a woman. Seven men doctors and 
not one woman doctor for those two hun- 
dred insane women! 

The resident physicians are true gentle- 
men, and are doubtless skilled in their pro- 
fession, but it does not change the princi- 
ple, that criminal and insane women in 
sickness should have the attendance of, and 
the privilege to consult a physician of their 
own sex. Since Maine has been moved to 
appoint a woman on the Board of Trustees 
of the Insane Hospital, it is hoped that this 
Board will awake to the duty of appointing 
a woman physician at the hospital. 

LORENZA Haynes. 

Fairfield, Me., June 30, 1880. 





WHY WOMEN DO NOT VOTE ON THE 
SCHOOLS 


Let us suppose a case: Suppose a com- 
munity of babies—boys and girls. The 
girl-babies all had their feet tied in such 
way that they could not untie them, and the 
boy-babies furnished them with what they 
considered necessary. 

By-and-bye the girl babies grew so large 
that they wanted to walk about. But when 
they asked the boy-babies to untie them, the 
boy-babies who had never seen girl-babies 
walk, began to laugh and nod and wink to 
each other and to say, ‘‘ That's good.” 

This hurt the feelings of the girl-babies 
and they began to cry. 

Then the boy-babies patted and petted 
them, and gave them some sugar-plums. 
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But these only made the girl-babies sick 
and they said again, ‘‘ Untie us and let us 
get things for ourselves. We don’t like the 
things you give us.” 

The boy-babies answered, saying, ‘‘ We 
know the things that are good for you. 
You must take the things we give you.” 

At last the girl babies, who wanted to 
walk, began to kick and squall, and the boy- 
babies said, ‘‘See the ugly things! How 
they do act! How odd they be!” So say- 
jng they turred to those girl-babies, who 
did not ask to be untied, and gave them all 
the pattings and pettings, and said again to 
the others, ‘‘ See these nice girl-bab‘es; they 
don’t ask to walk. See how happy they 
make their homes, and how comfortable 
they make us. These be the kind of girl- 
babies we all kneel down to. They have 
the influence.” 

Then they who would walk, answered 
again, and said, ‘ You’d kick and squall 
and be ugly if you had to be tied up while 
we were walking around. Untie us, and 
let those walk that want to. Why don’t 
you let us?” 

Then the boy-babies said solemnly, ‘‘ Be- 
cause you are girl-babies.” 

And they made reply on this wise; ‘‘ We 
have legs and can walk as well as you, if 
we could be untied.” 

Then the boy-babies knew not what to 
answer, and they talked a good while among 
themselves. At last some said, ‘‘ That is 
true. They have legs. Let’s let’em walk.’’ 

But others thought a good while longer, 
and at last a bright idea came to them, and 
they said to the discontented ones, ‘‘ You 
have been tied up so long you couldn't 
walk if you were untied. You would have 
to lean on us, and you would fall all round, 
and make it very bad. You had better keep 
still.” 

But they cried out the more vehemently 
‘Let us try! Let us try!” so that at last 
the boy-babies built up a fence, which 
would only allow them to go a little way 
and get a few articles, and then untied 
them. Howbeit, the girl-babies did not all 
immediately start to walk. But many who 
had kicked till their legs had grown some- 
what strong did walk clear to the fence, and 
the boy-babies behaved very nicely in that 
they cleared the roads for them to walk 
upon. And some even said that the gir!- 
babies were no trouble in walking, but 
made the walk easier and pleasanter. 

And some were wroth because of the 
fence, and would not walk. And others did 
not walk because the patting and petting 
were very precious unto them and they saw 
that those who walked had not much of 
these. 

When the boy-babies saw that many 
walked not, they said, ‘‘See, they don't 
walk. They must be tied up again,” 

Then answered those who did want to 
walk, and said, ‘‘ Take down your old fence 
and let us go further'and get more things, 
Don’t tie us up again, because the others 
don’t walk. If they want to keep still, they 
can keep still just as well untied as they can 
tied; but we can’t walk if we are tied. Af- 
ter they have seen us walking round fora 
little while they will want to walk too. 
They are not used to walking and they don’t 
think that girl-babies can walk. Give us 
more time, and you'll soon see enough girl- 
babies walking.” 

And the boy-babies were thoughtful. 
JOSIPHINE JACKSON, 
oe 

A PLEA FOR CHILDREN, 

A correspondent sends to the American 
Cultivator a strong protest against corporal 
punishment in schools. Whatever opinions 
may be held on the general question all ad- 
mit that this is very liable to abuse, and 
therefore it is wise to hear such testimony 
as the writer gives of facts under his own 
observation. Here is what he says: 

First. A little boy, for an instant during 
the time allotted to the writing lesson, with 
drew his attention from his copy-book; dur- 
ing that time the boy next in front, let us 
trust accidentally, dropped some ink on the 
book, and then, for fear of discovery, closed 
it, When the blot was seen by the teacher 
the owner of the book, with truth, denied 
all knowledge of its cause, and went home 
with a poor little hand scored with black 
and blue, under a charge of lying. 

Second. A littie girl, not over seven 
years old, indulged in some act in the entry 
of the schoolhouse, out of order in that 
sacred precinct, though not to be objected 
to in the yard outside. Questioned by the 
teacher as to why she did so, the poor 
frightened child could think of no other 
reason than ‘‘ because I wanted to,” and 
was punished by ‘‘ blows on the hand with 
& rattan, judiciously laid on in the spirit of 
kindness,’’ etc., for insolence to the teacher. 

Third. Another little girl, of about the 
same age, from the miscellaneous collection 
that is always found in a child’s pocket, 
dropped some article on the floor. Her 
teacher asked her whether she had any more 
there; and on being urged to ‘‘speak quick,” 
replied ‘‘no,” believing it to be true. Soon 
something more was dropped, and the child 
was forthwith accused of lying, and threat- 
ened with a whipping if she did it again. I 
am glad to be able to say that she was 
promptly removed from school. 

I make no charge against the teachers; 
they were merely following out their in- 
structions to the best of their ability, but I 
do protest earnestly against a state of things 
which makes such injustice possible. Re. 
member, in every case the child is con. 
demned without judge or jury, and has no 


appeal, being debarred the privilege granted 
to the vilest criminals. That cases of pun- 
ishment like these are rare I hope is the 
truth, but I fear the public would be startled 
if they could know of their actual frequency. 
That this is so I am led to think, from the 
fact that when children play school, either 
among themselves or with their dollies, the 
chief duty of the teacher seems to be the use 
of the rod; and the almost invariable ques- 
tion asked by one child of another, in com- 
paring notes with respect to teachers, is, 
*t Does she whip hard?” 

And now for an answer to the many times 
repeated question, ‘‘ How shall we keep or- 
der without corporal punishment?” I re- 
ply, as well as they do in France, where it 
has been discontinued for years. Assoon 
as our teachers are deprived of this appeal 
to the lowest brute instincts, which they 
only use now because it is the easiest, they 
will immediately find some other, higher, 
better —I would say more Christian way, 
but that the term has been so abused that 
its meaning has been meer | destroyed. 
There is no possible argument for or against 
flogging in school that does not equally ap- 
ply to flogging in the navy, the use of the 
whipping-post, the rack, stocks, and all the 
other diabolical array of means of torture, 
once thought to be the only adequate resort 
to enforce obedience to rightful authority. 

PATERNUS, 





oer 


ANOTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTIUN. 


Joseph Cook delivered his lecture, ‘*UIti- 
mate America,” before an audience in 
Lawrence, Kansas, not long since, and it 
was a rare treat for us Western folk, who 
are so seldom enabled to hear such talented 
and well-known speakers. I was convinced 
by his forcible arguments, clothed in such 
keen, clear-cut words; | was charmed by 
his eloquence, and quite carried away by 
his earnestness, as were we all; but he 
made one statement which seemed to me 
ought to have come from some narrow- 
minded, ignorant man, rather than from 
the whole souled, cultivated, Christian gen- 
tleman that we know Joseph Cook to be. 

I have forgotten his words, but the idea 
was this: 

We are a little afraid of woman’s ability. 
Give her a partial right to vote, say upon 
school and temperance questions, and if 
she show herself worthy and capable in 
these, we will extend her power; and per- 
haps she may finally vote the entire ballot. 

Now, is it kind, is it just, to speak of 
woman in this way, as if she were almost 
or entirely lacking in judgment and sense, 
when it is an acknowledged fact that she is 
equal, in many instances superior, to man 
in these qualities? 

I do not say that she has the right of 
suffrage; I am not prepared to make any 
statements on that subject, but [ do say, 
and every woman in the land will uphold 
me in this, that if this right is to be given 
us, it must be absolute—no half-way work, 
no partial vote about it. 

Men enfranchised the negro without once 
stopping to find out if he were worthy the 
trust. Men gave him complete power equal 
to themselves, and they ought to be proud 
of the result of their experiment. Is it 
any wonder women say, ‘‘Just like a man! 
We would have waited until the negro 
knew what he was about, before we opened 
his way to the ballot box.” 

Woman has shown herself man’s equal in 
both mental and moral strength, and as 
long as these capabilities alone are called 
into action when voting, has not she an 
equal right to the vote? 

We have never claimed equal rights with 
man, until we have shown ourselves as well 
fitted and competent; and we hold that we 
are competent in the same degree in this 
matter, if we are to have it at all under our 
control, 

In our schools and colleges which prac- 
tice co-education, girls almost invariably 
lead the classes, not only in the lighter 
studies, but in mathematics, philosophy 
and languages. 

We surely have brains enough. 

But this even being granted, you are 
afraid we will not rightly use our brains? 

Is it not true that whenever woman has 
had absolute sway, she has acquitted her- 
self with credit? From the position of 
mistress of a New York boarding-house, to 
that occupied by Catherine of Russia or 
Victoria of England, there cannot be found 
one instance of misdirected power, and 
very few where she has not done far better 
than a man could have done. She has al- 
ways displayed good sense and clear judg- 
ment when left to herself; it is only when 
hindered or influenced by you, my brethren, 
that she has blundered or misused her op- 
portunities. 

There are a dozen or more women taking 
an active part in the discussion of these 
questions to-day, who display as much 
keen insight into human nature, as much 
discrimination, as much judgment as you 
do in avy of your political questions; and 
you know it, but you do not like to own it. 

NELLIE E. BARNEs. 


HUMOROUS. 


Judge: ‘‘See here, prisoner, if you do 
any more lying, you won't get off with 
three years.” Prisoner: ‘But, Judge, 
how many years d’ye s’pose y’d gimme if | 
told the trooth?” 

A little six-year Holyoke boy astonished 
his mother by exclaiming: ‘I wish I was 
an angel!’ Wondering what holy thoughts 











were filling his young mind, she waited for 


areason. ‘Then I could see all the circus- 
es at once.” 


Arabella (on her toes in a chair, clutch- 
ing convulsively at herskirts): ‘‘Oh! Bridg- 
et. A mouse! A mouse! Come and catch 
it! Quick!” Bridget: “Shure, Mum, 
there’s no hurry. If this one gets way, I 
can catch plenty more for ye, Mum.” 


A little boy, watching the burning of 
the school-house until the novelty of the 
thing had ceased, started down the street, 
saying: ‘I’m glad the old thing’s burnt 
down. Ididn’t have my jogfry lesson no 
how.” 


“But I pass,” said a minister recently, in 
dismissing one theme of his subject to take 
up another. ‘‘Then I make it spades,” 
yelled a man from the gallery, who was 
dreaming the happy hours away in an im- 
aginary.game of euchre. 


A lady remarked to a popular divine that 
his sermons were a little too Jong. ‘‘Ah, 
dear madam,” replied the divine, “I am 
afraid that you don’t like the sincere milk 
of the word.” ‘‘Yes, I do,” said she; ‘‘but 
you know the fashion nowadays is conden- 
sed milk.” 


Two children were engaged in a dispute 
as to the relative merits of their respective 
fathers. Finally one of them said, in a tone 
of triumph: ‘‘Well, my papa is the bravest 
anyway, he ’listed in the war.” ‘Huh, 
that’s nothin’,” was the disdainful rejoinder, 
‘‘my papa ‘listed three times in one year, 
and got a bounty every time.”—Rome Senti- 
nel. 


The peril of employing highly educated 
young men as clerks was again illustrated 
recently. A woman stopped at a green- 
grocer’s on Woodward avenue, and asked: 
*Isthem lettuce fresh?” ‘You mean that 
lettuce,” suggested the clerk,” and it is 
fresh.” ‘‘Then you'd better eat it!” she 
snapped,as she walked on.—Detroit Free 
Press. : 


This is told as a true story: A medical man 
of Chalons being sent for in a neighboring 
village forgot to take his memorandum- 
book. When he asked for pen, ink, and pa- 
per to write aprescription nothing of the 
kind was forthcoming, nor couid writing 
materials of any description whatever te ob- 
tained in theneighborhood. Tired of wait- 
ing, the doctor seized a piece of charcoal and 
wrote a prescription on the barn-door of the 
farm where the patientlived. The relations 
of the sick man naturally found themselves 
unable to read what had been ordered for his 
benefit, and thus another difficulty arose. 
Atlast the idea struckthem of taking the 
door off the hinges and sending it bodily to 
the druggist. This was accordingly done. 
It was impossible to take this novel form 
of prescription into the shop, so the druggist 
propped it up on the pavement, read the for- 
mula, and returned the door with the medi- 
cine ordered. 
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PATTERNS A SPECIALTY, 


Some years since, the New 
England Woman’s Clubap- 
pointed a special commit- 
tee to investigate the sub- 
ject and devise methods of 
improvement in under-clo- 
thing for women. Upon 
which will be found,among 
others, the names of 
Mrs. DR. DIO LEWIS, 
Mrs, C, M. SEVERANCE, 
Mrs, Dr, 8. E. BROWN, 
DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, 
Miss Lucia M. PEABODY 
Mrs. PuEBE N. KENDALL 
Mrs. H. L. T. WOLCOTT. 
Miss H. L. BROWN, 

All then of Boston, 


These ladies gave great at- 
tention to the work. and 
the result of twoffyears o,f 











EMANCIPATION SUIT. 


SEND é ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


labor may be seen’at my 
rooms. They confidently 
recommend these gar- 
ments to the public as 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE 
MADE PRACTICABLE FOR 
WOMEN’S UNDER-WEAR, 
UPON HYGIENIC PRIN- 
CIPLES. While it is 
my endeavor to make 
imy work of that superior 
character which cannot 
fail to meet the tasteand 
‘\demand of the best class 
of customers, I AM THEIR 
ONLY AUTHORIZED AG- 
ENT, THEIR ONLY MEDI- | 
UM OF BUSINESS COMMU- 
NICATION WITH THE 
PUBLIC, and I sell noth- 
ing which has not their 
entire approval. 


Miss 1. L, LANG 

















CHEMELETTE. 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


DR. R. H. CLARK, South Hero, Vt., says, 
“In cases of KIDNEY TROUBLES it has 
acted like a charm. It hascurcd many very 
bad cases of PILES, and has never failed to 
act efficiently.” 

NELSON FAIRCIILD, of St. Albans, Vt., 
says, ‘it is of pricelcas value. Afier sixteen 
years of great suffering from Piles and Cos- 
tiveness it ecomplctcly cured me.” 

C, 8, HOGABON, of Berkshire, says, “one 
package hasdone wonders for me in com- 


wonpenrur WHY? 
POWER. gua 
BECAUSE IT ACTS ON THE 

LIVER,THE BOWELS AND KID- 

NEYS AT THE SAME TIME. 
Because It cleanses the system of 

the poisonous h 6 that develope 

in Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bil- 
lousness, Jaundice, Constipation, 

Piles, orin Rheumatism, Neuraigia 

and Female disorders. 
KIDNEY-WORT is adry vegetable com- 

pound and can be sent by mail prepald. 

One package will make six qts of medicine. 
TRY iT Now !: 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00, 

| WELLS, BICHARDSON & (0., Proprietors, 
Burlington, Vt. 











MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


—— 
HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
YEGETAELE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE IS radical and en« 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE- 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS SYS 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 
govern the female system. 

Forthecure of Kidney Complaints of cither 
sex, this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetabie Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors laboratory. 

No, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 
Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 

Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pamphlets. Address as above. 

No family should be without Lydia E, Pinkham’: 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 

Sold by Druggists. 


DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 


Why so many Invalids? 
Why so much Sickness and Suffering 


among the Ladies of our Land? 


Because they take POISUNOUS DRUGS, which 
injure the system and FAIL to cure, instead 
of being CURED by DR. GREENE’S 


HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES. 


The secret of Dr, Greene’s great successin curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females lies in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE'S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injury to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Consu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundays 9to12, Address 


F, E. GREENE, M. D. 


34 Temple Place, 





Boston, Mass. 














A sovereign cure in all forms of Nervous Debil 
ity, Broken-down Constitutions, Heart Affections, 
ertigo, 


x 


CURES all diseases arising from Alcohol, 
‘0! 
land B: 


ng 
um, &c. All forms of Nervous 
mecca, Opt m, 7 tM 
Dizziness, Paral 


ache, H ag &c., &c. 
SHAN NON Wick 














No, 143 TRUMBULL STREET, Hartford, Conn, 
OS at Drapgict. ‘Send tor Pamphiet 





BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALAGE 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without donbt the finest Pianos in the world. ‘En 
dorsed by all the great artists: Sherwood, Schiller, 
Mills, Pease, Carrenno, Rive-King, Thursby, Abbott, 
Thomas, and the whole united press. 

THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 
‘rhe best medium-priced Piano before the public. 
Gives good sutisfaction and is fully worvented, 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 
A full and complete assortment of these elegant Or- 


gans, that for style, tone and finish, cannot be 
excelled. 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons,{Concertinas, Baud Instruments, Strings 
Bridges, etc. Call and examine, or send for cata 
logues. CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO., Proprietors 
[Established 1869] No. 612 Washington street Boston 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, AT 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street 
BOSTON. ly24 








ELLEN A, PIERSON, 


Teacher of Short-Hand Writing. 
HOTEL KRAMER 
84 Warrenton St.,Boston Mass, 


E 








KNA 
PIANOFORTES, 


Unequaled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
and Durability, 
Terms Reasonable, 
Pianos to rent. Pianos tuned. 
E. W. TYLER, Agent, 506 Washington st, 
Boston, (over Williams & Everett's.) 163m 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 











FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN. 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


BOOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 
30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffec, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Alithe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10t? 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 


Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 24. M., 5 to6P. m. 


ELECTRICITY 
The best Spring Tonic. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck. 


ELECTRIC AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Having made Electricity a remedial agent, and as a 
special study, and having used it daily in her office 
ponetes for twelve years, is competent to administer 
t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial in 
a nervous prostration, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
scrofula, enlargements, etc., etc. Her Hygienic Kid- 
ney Compound, has never failed to remove inflamma- 
tion from the Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi 
as foundin the gall ducts, painfal micturicions, in- 
continence etc,, etc. Her gienic Plast- 
ers for rheumatism, sciatica, pains in the back, 
shoulders, and joints, worn on the neck to relieve 
headache, over the iiver to create 

















OL, etc., etc. 
sure cure for Bunions. Her ic Hair Pomade 
a y hair; her for the scalp, to 
prevent nese, and to allay irritation, her A i- 
nal and Umbilical Su, tie 


Bande are well known to the public. Ales Urinale 
S e 0’ e . 
and 8 . Oftice, 


28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat South Weymouth. 





Send stampfor rculars, 
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BUYING VOTES, 


Eprrors JournNnaL:—A few months ago, 
when elections were held in New York city, 
there appeared in The National Citizen and 
Ballot Boz an editorial containing a para- 
graph to this effect: ‘“‘The women of this 
State and nation owe a debt of gratitude to 
Susan A. King, who spent money like wa- 
ter in order to secure the election of a 
certain candidate, &c.’”’ The editor sanc- 
tioned this method of procedure. 

I was amazed and indignant to think that 
women should be called upen to eulogize 
such proceedings. I could not realize that 
a woman would advocate bribery in any 
form. I wrote to the editor on that subject 
and expressed my sentiments so plainly 
that he who ran might read. Of course my 
article was not published. The matter had 
already passed from my mind when it was 
suddenly recalled by seeing another edito- 
rial, in the same paper, on the same subject. 
It was a seply to a letter from Lucinda B. 
Chandler. This lady, it seems, had been 
speaking before some lyceum in Philadel- 
phia, and was there confronted with the 
charge that the women had bought votes in 
New York, She immediately wrote to the 
editor of The Natianal Citizen asking for 
such information that she might refute the 
charge. Of course this could not be given, 
and the editor published her letter, and then 
proceeds to justify Miss King, on such fal- 
lacious grounds, that we wonder any sane 
woman could take such a position. 

First the editor says, ‘‘Miss King bou ght 
votes saying if she could get her liberty in 
no other way, she felt justified in buying 
it,” and then justifies this act by saying that 
she considers buying votes a proper means 
to influence voters who will not work for 
woman’s freedom in any other way, and do 
not possess conscience enough to be govern- 
ed by justice. According to that, any man 
who wished a certain candidate to be elect- 
ed, might say that he had a right to buy all 
the votes he wanted, because he knew that 
his candidate was the best man and would 
fill the office creditably, while the opposing 
candidate would be a disgrace to it. As 
many people would not have conscience 
enough to vote right, he would be justifia- 
ble in buying them to his side. Anybody 
can see the sophistry in that case. If it 
does not hold there it will not hold for 
women, 

The editor says, too, “Because we have 
not had money to spend freely,is the reason 
that our cause has not prospered faster.” 
Heaven help us! If money is to be used 
for such purposes the less we have the bet- 
ter. Money is a powerful agent, but, in 
respectable causes, 1t must be used in a 
legitimate manner, and bribery 1s not legit- 
imate under any circumstances. 

Mrs. Gage said, if she had the money, 
she would buy from Congress a Sixteenth 
Amendment, and would also buy every 
legislature, and would deem herself engag- 
ed ina righteous work. Imagine her mak- 
ing a proposition to buy up Senator Ed- 
munds or Speaker Randall to her side! 
What do you suppose they would say to 
such proposals? They would probably 
vote against Woman Suffrage every time 
they had an opportunity ever after, and 
they would be excusable in so doing, if 
such were to be its results. Mrs. Gage ac- 
knowledges that she would prefer to secure 
‘her freedom through man’s sense of right 
and justice, but if she cannot get it that 
way, she will work for it some other way. 
In other words, ‘‘by fair means or foul,” 
on the old Jesuitical principle, ‘the end 
justifies the means.” 

I do not know how wide is the circula- 
tion of that paper, but I do know that all 
women who are alive to the situation ought 
to protest against any such advocacy of our 
cause, and women whose logic is so faulty, 
whose moral sense is so blunted, ought to 
be made to quail before the indignant re- 
monstrances of all honest women; nay, 
they ought to be forced to step down and 


* out from all public positions in this move- 


ment. 

We would not forget the work that these 
women have done, we would not forget the 
abuse they have endured in helping to pion- 
eer this reform. Indeed we are grateful to 
them for their courageous steps, but we 
cannot permit them in this matter to be the 
mouthpiece of the large class of stay-at 
home Suffrage women, by publishing argu- 
ments whose fallacy is so plainly seen, and 
whose logic is so imperfect that it needs 
only to be mentioned to be exposed. 

This paper, also, in speaking of the con- 
vention at Chicago, says: ‘‘We are by no 
means pledged to the Republican party or 
to any party. We will aid no party that 
does not first aid us.” Does this mean that 
we are to buy our freedom from either 
party, and pay for it with our votes? Hon- 
est women will make no such bargain. We 
want to vote in order to have perfect free- 
dom. We do not intend to sell that birth- 
right to either Esau. 

Wo one need entertain a hope that the 
Democratic party will ever shoulder Wom- 
an Suffrage. It is not the party of progress. 
It is the mission of that party to pelt all 
reformers with mud. It threw mud at, 
and pelted, and belabored the abolitionists 
long after slavery had ceased to exist, and 
then it calmly washed its hands, and came 





jogging along in the rear, yelling as lustily 
as anyone for the black man’s rights, while 
it trampled them under its feet. §o it will 
be in the case of Woman Suffrage. 

For my part, even if such an unheard-of 
thing should occur, as the inserting of a 
Woman Suffrage plank in the Democratic 
platform, it would never alter my allegiance 
to the Républican party, whose principles 
I believe to be just and right, and whose 
existence is essential to our safety as a 
Nation. 

There is one other point I wish to speak 
of. Itis this thing of grasping everybody 
by the hand who says a word in favor of 
Woman Suffrage. 

Theodore Tilton lectured here the other 
night. I did not hear him, but I was told 
that he paid a glowing tribute to women, 
and expressed himself as an earnest Suffra- 
gist. I felt as though every woman was 
insulted by the championship of a man of 
such reputation. 

Susan B. Anthony said to me, at the con- 
vention at Cincinnati, last fall, that sbe 
would be willing to receive aid for the 
cause from any person, that she would not 
spurn any one who had good enough in 
him to believe in Woman Suffrage. Sup- 
pose Satan should make his appearance in 
person on this mundane sphere and make 
Woman Suffrage speeches, and present 
petitions to Congress, would it follow that 
we ought to take him by the hand and wel- 
come himasa brother? Suppose one of his 
right hand men, Dennis Kearney for in- 
stance, should begin to advocate our cause 
in ‘‘sand lot” vernacular, wouid it be neces 
sary forevery woman “‘to owe a debt of 
gratitude” to him, and to rush forward and 
embrace him, or even recognize him? By 
no means. We want to keep this work 
clean and pure. We want clean hands and 
pure hearts brought to it. Men and wom- 
en can advocnte Woman Suffrage from evil 
motives as well as good, and if all the rest 
of a man’s or woman’s life is evil it is not 
to be supposed that his or her ideas on 
Woman Suffrage rest upon any strong 
moral basis. 

Iam glad to say that [I have never been 
offended by the appearance of any such 
disagreeable arguments or ideas in the 
Woman’s JouRNAL. Iam happy that the 
women of America have such a mouth- 
piece. I think I[, at least, have always 
been able to utter fervent amens to every- 
thing it has said editorially. 

EmMA GARRETT. 

Ladoga, Ind., June 26, 1880. 
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ANNA OLIVER’S LAWSUIT. 





Eprtors Journau.—I have frequently 
seen in your columns articles on the injus- 
tice of trying women and their causes by a 
jury composed entirely of men. I have 
recently passed through an experience, 
some points of which illustrate the princi- 
ples advocated by your excellent paper. 

For the first time in my life I have been 
involved ina law-suit. The person who 
sued me wasa man. When I came to the 
courtroom the lawyers, the judge, and all 
the jury were men also. The plaintiff’s 
lawyer, in summing up his side of the case, 
made a most touching plea in behalf of his 
client, as a poor man with a large family 
to support, while the defendant, he argued, 
was a wealthy lady owning a large church(!) 
It is easy to see how the sympathies of the 
plain workingmen who constitute the jury 
were likely to be wrought upon by such an 
appeal. On the other hand, my lawyer 
could also have endeavored to arouse sympa- 
thy by appealing to the chivalry of the 
jury, on the ground that the defendant was 
a woman against whom several men had 
banded together. This I did not desire. 
Justice being so plainly on my side, I wish- 
ed the case decided by the evidence. In 
fact all the arrangements for the trial im- 
pressed me as unfair, and I feel perfectly 
free to express this opinion, inasmuch as 
the verdict was promptly rendered in my 
favor. The whole affair was a ‘‘put-up 
job” toinjure our church, and the right 
was so plainly on our side, that one of the 
jurymen has told me siuce that he decided 
in our favor when the first witness was on 
the stand—a witness for the plaintiff—‘‘be- 
cause he falsified himself.” 

In regard to the touching plea of the 
plaintiff’s lawyer, it is amusing to learn that 
the plaintiff has but one child, a grown-up 
son, who supports himself, and that-his 
wife supports herself and her husband too! 
Also, the “‘rich lady” in the case does not 
claim to own a dollar of the church in her 
own right, only in trust for others. 

Ex-Judge Dailey, the defendant's lawyer, 
did indeed make an eloquent and impassion- 
ed plea, not for his client only, but for 
Woman’s right to labor unhindered in what- 
ever department to which she felt called to 
devote her talents. But I was most of all 
pleased to notice that he dwelt on the evi- 
dence, producing our treasurer’s book, with 
the plaintiff’s receipt for money which he 
had on the witness stand denied receiving, 
etc. 

Although the result was a complete vin- 
dication of our side, I agree with the 
Woman’s JOURNAL that women ought to 
be tried by a jury of their peers. 


ANNA OLIVER. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE TRAGEDY oF THE UNEXPECTED, by 
Nora Perry. Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 

This neat little volume is a collection of 
sketches which have appeared from time to 
time from the graceful pen of Miss Perry, 
and are now bound in ahandy volume. Miss 
Perry is a cheerful, pleasant writer, and her 
stories have a good ending, as all stories 
should. 


THe Morats or Evoutution. <A Series of 
twelve discourses by M. J. Savage. Geo. 
H. Ellis & Co. 101 Milk street, Boston. 
The object of these discourses is to show 

that the foundations of morality are so 
deeply laid in the nature of man, and the 
world, as to be beyond the reach of disturb- 
ance from any changes of view on theology 
or science. Iso to prove that the doctrine 
of Evolution, carried to its farthest conse- 
quences in influencing belief, neither lowers 
the standard of morality, nor weakens the 
obligatory and binding force of its law. 

To those whose opposition to evolution is 
based, not upon a study of the evidence for 
or against it, but upon prejudice because it 
seems to conflict with ideas which they re- 
gard as essential to the support of morality, 
and to those who, while acknowledging the 
force of the evidence in its favor, yet accept 
the doctrine with a sense of sorrowful dis- 
couragement as to its probable practical ef- 
fect upon morality, the book is a timely re- 
minder that truth is everywhere at harmo- 
ny with itself; that every new truth in sci- 
ence must strengthen and not weaken the 
highest truth in morals, and the loftiest 
spiritual life. 

Mr. Savage has a clearness of statement, 
and an aptness of illustration well adapted 
to popularize the somewhat abstract subject 
of his discourses, 

The book is printed with good paper and 
type which make it pleasant reading. 








“PLAIN TALK.” 

We are well aware how worthless and 
deceitful the great majority of all newspa- 
per puffs are, and when once in along while 
a reader sees a notice which isa guarantee 
of honesty, and carries conviction with it, 
it stands in contrast to the rest like a shady 
tree in a desert land. Tomb-stone reco- 
mendations and certificates from persons a 
thousand miles away are conspicuously 
common everywhere; but a genuine ‘‘come- 
right-up-and-I’ll-prove-it-personally,” from 
a living witness living right here among us, 
is considerably different. It’s dusiness, 
And so we say to all interested readers, 
come right up to this office, No. 8 Summer 
st., and the manager of this paper will per- 
sonally vouch for the reliability of every 
statement made below, and prove the facts 
by the testimony of one who is thoroughly 
testing the treatment, and regaining health 
every day, although pronounced incurable 
by some of the most eminent physicians. 
The treatment consists simply in wearing a 
Holman Liver Pad, the cure being effected 
by absorption—nature’s ownlaw. The pad 
is safer than drugs, and performs wonderful 
cures without internal medicines. It takes 
from the system malarial poison and all 
blood impurities, imparting through the 
circulation its vitalizing influences, equaliz- 
ing the nerve forces, and building up ex- 
hausted nature in nature’s own way. Its 
success is most remarkable, and to many 
people unaccountable, so large a proportion 
of disease and suffering being speedily and 
absolutely relieved by its application, It 
is all-potent, harmless, convenient, and will 
save more money in physician’s bills and 
medicine than anything in this broadjland. 
We are not writing this after the usual style 
of newspaper puffery; we are not receiving 
acent in payment for it, though it’s the best 
advertisement in the paper; but we do it 
because we have tested it thoroughly, know 
what it is, know what it’s done for one 
friend of oursand what it’s doing every day 
for another; and because we believe in it 
and want others to know what a royal bless 
ing they have within reach. Send for cir- 
cular, or call in person, at the new rooms, 
No. 128 Tremont Street, opposite Park 
Street.—The Railroad Advertiser. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


Thetwenty-seventh year of this Family and Day 
School for both sexes will begin Wednesday, Sept 
15, 1880. For particulars address, 


NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, 
West Newton, Mass. 10w20 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete in every department, is now open to invalids, 
end for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights 














WHITE VESTS, 


We would call particular attention to our stock of 
White Vests, manufactured from Marseilles and 
linen duck. These garments are all made with the 
greatest degree of care by thoroughly trained hands, 
who are retained upon this work alone during the 
entire year, and as we also give special attention to 
shrinking the material used, having it all thoroughly 
washed, dried and pressed before cutting, we are 
able to offer to our customers what are universally 
conceded to be the best White Vests made in this 
country. 


MACULLAR, PARKER& CO. 


400 Washington Street, Boston. 


2w27 








Why Wear Plasters? 

They may relieve, but they can’t cure 
that lame back, for the kidneys are the 
trouble and you want a remedy to act di- 
rectly on their secretions, to purify and re- 
store their healthy condition. Kidney- 
Wort has that specific action—and at the 
same time it regulates the bowels perfectly. 
Don’t wait to get sick, but get a package 
to-day, and cure yourself. 


Still More Evidence, 

8. P. Blackbourne, firm of Roberts 
Blackbourne & Co., Railroad and Steam- 
ship Supply Merchants, Atlantic avenue, 
Boston, suffered with Incipient Consump- 
tion and Exhaustion of Vital Forces, Nerv- 
ous Debility, etc., pronounced incurable by 
Dr. Story of Boston, and others as eminent 
in the profession, permanently cured in 
thirteen weeks by using the famous Wyo- 
moke. Gained from 132 pounds to 178 
pounds, , 








Physicians use Kidney-Wort in regular 
practice and pronounce its action perfect. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Wanted, Agents for the complete andau- 
thentic Life of Gen. Garfield by Col. R. H. 
Conwell, first class in every particular. Address B. 
B. Russell & Co. Publishers, Boston, Mass. gap 4w 








Read Miss H. L. Lang’s Dress Reform Com- 
mittee advertisement in another column. 








“The Reading Room 4 Park street is open 
every Sunday afternoon from 3 to 6 P. mM. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


At Lowest Prices, 


W. B. CLARKE, 
340 Washington Street, 
23 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania.—The Thirty-first Annual Session 
will commence on Thursday, October 7th, 1880, in 
the commodious new college building, 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Willis, Philadelphia, and Or- 
thopsedic Hospitals. 

Spring Courses of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions and Winter Quizzes, are free (except for ex- 

ense of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

‘or further information, address, RACHEL L. BOD- 
LEY, A. M. M. D., Dean, North College Avenue and 
2ist st., Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER) BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. iw 

















“PROBATE CONFISCATION.” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Srow, treats of the 
property rights of wives and widows. Price, $2.00, 
»0stpaid. Send ‘money orders” to Educational and 
[ndvetrial Union, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass. 
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XXCOT (not painted, White Duck) $2 
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Makes a perfect bed, No mattress or pillows re- 
quired. Better than a hammock, as it fits the body 
as =. and lies straight. Folded or opened 
instantly. Self-fastening. It is just the thing for 
hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meetings, sportsmen, 
etc. Good for the lawn, piazza, or “coolest place in 
the house.” Splendid for invalids or children. Sent 
on receipt of price, orC.0.D. For 50 cts. extra 
with order, I will prepay expressage to any railroad 
station east of Mississippi river and north of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line. For 75 cents, in Minnesota, 
Missouri, and Iowa. 

ERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton street Bos- 
pig A aeet, hee — 165 4 pe a 
street, elphia; arket street, Chicago. Sen 

or Circulars. - 3 


~~ LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass, 





A home school of high grade and limited numbers, 
Personal care in all particulars of our growing girls. 
Nearness to Boston gives unusual possibilities for se- 
curing the Best Teachers. Sunny rooms. Abund- 
ance of the best food, well-cooked; long sleep; fre- 
quent excursions; Cooking, Dresscutting, &c., op- 
tional branches, $350 a year. 

For catalogue address, 


Cc, C, BRAGDON, Principal, 
Mention this paper. 





J. ELLIOT BOND, 


173 Washington St., 
BOSTON, 


Is better than ever repered to sat- 
isfy the wants of his customers, 
His stock of 


CARPETING 


was never fuller or better select. 
ed, and comprises the gems of the 
market in Brussels, English and 
American Tapestries and Extra 
Supers; Ingrains of every grade ; 


STRAW MATTINGS 


in White, Check and Fancy de. 
signs. Thoroughly seasoned 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS 


in all widths a specialty. 


WINDOW SHADES 


in any style or color for public or 
private buildings made to order at 
short notice. 

Prices guaranteed as low as the 
lowest. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


The LATEST STYLES of 
Fine Medium and Low 
Cost Paper Hangings, 


BORDERS, DADOES, 
Friezes, Picture Mouldings 


And Curtain Fixtures, 








Retailing at less than any other store in Boston 
Cheap Papers 8 Cents Per Roll and 


Upwards. 


TT. FF. Swan, 


20 Cornhill, Boston. 


19—3mo 
‘SHE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 
With Thirty Changes of Position. 
BEST CHAIR IN THE WORLD. 


Parlor, Library 
Invalid Chair. 
Child’s Crib, Bed 
or Lounge, coms 
bining beaut 
lightness, strength 
simplicity and 
comfort. Every- 
thing to an exact 
science. The In- 
valid Self-Propel 














ling Chair for the 


Invalid Position, 
Infirm or comfort of the Paralyzed and Rheumatics 
invaluable. Chair in Cane Seating for summer 
months isa Luxury. 
The Wilson Chairs have been awarded the highest 
poemrome for their superiority and merit, wherever 
hey have been exhibited. Warerooms 535 Washing- 
ton street, opposite Messrs. R. H. White & Co. 


Send for Illustrated circular. Address 
THE WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR MF"G CO., 
535 Washington street, Boston. 3mo2 





BATHING SUITS, 
For Ladies, Men and Boys. 
BATHING CAPS. BATHING SHOES, 
BATH TOWELS AND WRAPS. 
HEWINS & HOLLIS, 
47 TEMPLE PLACE. 


LADIES 


Will find a neat and pleasant 
Boys’ Department from which to 
clothe their Sons or Wards at 


The Commonwealth 
CLOTHING HOUSE, 


680 Washington Street. 
w24 


LADIES’ CHAMOIS GLOVES. 


We have just received a very superior lot of this 
excellent Swiss Glove, in clear buff shades and finely 
dressed sking, adapted to the present season. 


With 4 Buttons.................... $1.50. 
i $1.25. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, | 
__* 47 Temple Place. 


BATHING SUITS. 


Lhe largest stock of Bathing 
Suits ever shown in Boston. 


BATHING SUITS FOR LADIES. 
BATHING SUITS FOR GENTLEMEN. 
BATHING SUITS FOR MISSES. 
BATHING SUITS FOR BOYS. 
a TRUNKS, TOWELS, SHOES, 


White & Blue Flannel Shirts for Boating, &¢- 
Flannel Shirts for the Mountains & Seashore 
A full assortment at 


Freeman & Gray’s, 


124 Tremont St., opp, Park St, Church 
4w 
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